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OZARK MOUNTAIN ROUT 




















TRAVELERS BETWEEN THE NORTH 
AND TEXAS, OR BETWEEN THE EAST 
AND WEST, HAVE A LONG JOURNEY 
AHEAD OF THEM, AND IT IS NOT A 
BAD PLAN TO USE A LITTLE CARE 
IN SELECTING THE MOST COMFORT- 
ABLE AS WELL AS THE QUICKEST 
ROUTE. THOSE WHO HAVE ONCE 
JOURNEYED THROUGH THE OZARKS 
SELDOM HESITATE ABOUT ASKING 
FOR TICKETS VIA THE 



































OBSERVATION SLEEPERS ALL THE WAY 








FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, ADDRESS 


Alex. Hilton, General Passenger Agent, Sf, Louis, Mo. 
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This famous mountain lake, situated high in the Sierra Nevadas, 
is now in touch with allthe world. The Lake Tahoe Railway “4 
Transportation Co. has completed a well-built and equipped line 
of railway from Truckee, California, the junction point with the 
trans-continental Ogden Route of the Southern Pacific Company, 
up the Truckee River Canyon to Tahoe City, the first point of 
approach on Lake Tahoe. 


NO MORE TEDIOUS STAGE TRIPS 

This railway, in conjunction with the steamer Tahoe, one of the 
best of lake craft, large, commodious, elegantly equipped and 
fleet, makes it possible now to visit all the resorts and attractions 
of this marvelous lake and grand mountain region without hard- 
ship or inconvenience, Ample and excellent hotel accommoda- 
tions at all of the numerous resorts, 

PROMPT CONNECTIONS AT TRUCKEE 
with overland trains, a quick ride of fourteen miles up the canyon, 
and a trip of several hours on the lake, comprises one of the most 
magnificent scenic panoramas on the American continent. 
Arrangements for stop-over and side trip can be made on overland 
tickets in either direction at slight additional cost. Send to this 
Company, or any agent of the Southern Pacific Co, for illustrated 
folder giving full information. 

Don’t fail to visit Nature’s masterpiece of mountain lakes 








Lake Tahoe Railway & Transportation Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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TO BE HAD ANYWHERE.... 














For Further Particulars, write the 


Galena Oil Company 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


Frank H. Johnston, Secretary Charles Miller, President 
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California Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 


COR. CALIFORNIA AND MONTGOMERY STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO 





Capital and Surplus, $1,206,360.76 
Total Assets - - 4,248068.54 





Interest paid on deposits, subject to check, at the rate of two per cent per annum. 

Interest paid on savings deposits at the rate of three and six-tenths per cent per annum. 

Trusts executed. We are authorized to act as guardian of estates and executor of wills. 
Safe Deposit Boxes rented at five dollars per annum and upward. 




















THE COPPER KING, Ltd. 


Pacific Coast Smelting and Refining Works 
Works: Seal Bluff Landing, California 
Mines: Fresno County, California 
Purchasers, Samplers and Smelters of Gold, Silver and Copper Ores, 
and Furnace Products 
Offices 
Crocker Building Basildon House, 7-11 Moorgate Street 
San Francisco, California London, E. C. England 














“The Gateway to the Yosemite 


THE SIERRA RAILWAY COMPANY 
offers most satisfactory service to this world-renowned Valley, in connection with the 
BIG OAK FLAT STAGE LINE 
Visitors will find this the most convenient and enjoyable route, in all respects. 
No Tedious Delays No All-Night Travel 
Those who contemplate a visit to the Yosemite should write to the undersigned for full information. 


W. F. TOWNE, Gen. Pass. Agent, Sierra Ry. Co. 


Jamestown, California 
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CALIFORNIA’S SOCIETY RESORT 


WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL 
THE YEAR AROUND 
Only Fifty Minutes’ ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the 
base of Mount Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 degrees. 
Table and all Appointments Unexcelled 


Tennis, Golf, Bowling A 


Superb Scenery PERFECT WINTER CLIMATE 


R. VU. HALTON, Manager 
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ADVANTAGES OF OAKLAND HARBOR 


TO COMMERCE 


Ships and cars meet at its water front. 

It is perfectly land-locked. 

Its watersare never ruffled by severest storms. 

It is the only section of San Francisco bay 
where vessels can be moored in absolute secur- 
ity in any weather, with the wind from any 
quarter. 

Vessels can enter, discharge cargo and depart 
in any condition of weather in perfect safety. 

Its area is large enough to accommodate the 
commerce of the Nation without overcrowding. 

It contains no obstruction to navigation by 
vessels of any tonnage, except such as is re- 
movable by ordinary dredging. 

It isan ideal harbor for ship- building, repair- 
ing and dry docks, and should rival the Clyde in 
this particular industry, for its entrance is only 
six miles from the open sea, and the channel is 
almost straight for its entire length, whereas 
the city of Glasgow on the Clyde is twenty-one 
miles from open water, and has eighteen miles 
of a narrow, crooked and shifting channel. 





The total tonnage of freight passing through 
the jetty channel of Oakland harbor in 1899, not 
including Long Wharf, amounting to 3,373,112 
tons, compares favorably with the total tonnage 
handled the same year in San Francisco, which 
amounted to 5,886,608 tons. 

Oakland harbor has the largest yards for the 
building of wooden ships on San Francisco bay. 

These shipyards are turning out yearly an 
aggregate tonnage to engage in commerce larger 
than all other shipyards on the shores of San 
Francisco bay combined. 

The only marine railway dry dock in San 
Francisco bay, for repairing and cleaning large 
ships, is in Oakland harbor. 

Plants for the construction of steel ships are 
among the early probabilities. 

The largest wooden sailing vessels ever built 
on the shores of San Francisco bay have been 
launched from Oakland shipyards. 

The traffic by sail and steam vessels is increas- 
ing at the rate of 50,000 tons and by the ferries 
over 500,000 tons a year. 











HOTEL METROPOLE 


R. M. BRIARE, PROPRIETOR 


A STRICTLY HIGH GRADE AND THOROUGHLY MODERN 


Thirteenth and Jefferson Sts. 


RESIDENTIAL AND TRANSIENT HOTEL 


OAKLAND, CAL. 








Woodward, Watson & Co., Inc. 


REAL ESTATE 


SUCCESSORS TO WILLIAM J. DINGEE 


903 Broadway OAKLAND, CAL. 


J. J. MCCONNELL 


E. J. STEWART & CO. 
THE HOUSE RENTERS 


DEALERS IN REALTY 
BARGAINS IN RESIDENCE PROPERTY 


1008 Broadway OAKLAND, CAL. 


E. J. STEWART 





SEWARD M. DODGE HENRY A, DODGE 


S. M. DODGE & SON 


REALTY SYNDICATE CERTIFICATES 
REAL ESTATE and INSURANCE 


Estates managed, loans negotiated, rentscollected 
City and suburban property for sale 


1160 BROADWAY TELEPHONE Laxe 86 OAKLAND Cal. 


HERON & HOLCOMB 


AGENTS — REAL ESTATE — DEALERS 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
8AN FRANCISCO 
CROCKER BUILDING 
TEL. MAIN 1267 


OAKLAND 
1060 BROADWAY 
TEL. MAIN 147 





Laymance Real Estate Co., Inc. 
REAL ESTATE ACENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 


460-462 EICHTH ST. TeLePHone MAIN 328 OAKLAND, CAL. 


Wholesale and 
Humboldt Lumber Co. fiaiacias 
in Humboldt Redwood and Puget Sound Pine. 
Special bills cut toorder. Main office removed to 
lst and Alice Sts., Adams’ Wharf, Oakland, Cal. 
Tel., Private Exchange No.5. H. Hogan, Mgr. 





JH. Macdonald & Co. © REAL ESTATE 


Reference — All banks 
1052 BROADWAY OAKLAND, CAL. 





Teleph Main 2% 
A. J. SNYDER hestdence Thane Red 2392 
REAL ESTATE BROKER 
467 NINTH STREET OAKLAND, CAL. 





STOCKER & HOLLAND ABSTRACT CO. acinus p.sondsd sicceery seston 


CERTIFICATES AND ABSTRACTS OF TITLE. CONVEYANCING. NOTARY PUBLIC 


808 BROADWAY 


TELEPHONE MAIN 315 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
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BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE | 
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SINGLE EXPANSION AND COMPOUND 


LOCOMOTIVES 





















BROAD AND NARROW GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES MINE, FURNACE AND COMPRESSED AIR LOCOMOTIVES 
LOCOMOTIVES PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO LOGGING AND PLANTATION SERVICE 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES WITH WESTINGHOUSE MOTORS 
ELECTRIC CAR TRUCKS WITH OR WITHOUT MOTORS 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO. Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
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Che St. James cot 


San Jose, California 


Located in the Reart of the City and facing the Beautiful St. James Park 
Starting Point for Lick Observatory, Stages Leave Daily 
Newest and Best Equipped Hotel in California 250 Rooms, 100 of which have Private Baths 





CALIFORNIA SEEDS 
NEW CREATIONS IN FRUITS 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE 


Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
Trumbull & Beebe, 419-421 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


The greatest and grandest of American Resort Hotels 
Seven hundred and fifty elegant rooms 
Twenty acres of grounds 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


American Plan During the Entire Year 


European Plan January, February and March Only 
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THE CL ia a Tz ENVIRONMENTS 


Renowned for the social quality of its 
patrons, opportunities for pleasure and 
sight-seeing, scenes of historic interest, 
trip to Old Mexico, warships in port, 
grand balls, excursion parties, fishing, 
shooting, golf, mid-winter surf bathing 








The Official United States Weather 
Bureau reports show Coronado to 
have the least rainfall, most sunshine 
and most even temperature of any 
point in California 

















“THE Brest of EVERYTHING” 


is the Motto of 











HOTEL DEL CORONADO 











RATES 
American Plan - - - $3.00 per day and up 
European Plan, rooms - - 1,50 per day and up 


For beautiful descriptive souvenirs write to 


H. F. Norcross, Agent E. S. Bascock, Manager 
Cor. Spring and Second Sts., Los Angeles Coronado Beach, California i 
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TELEPHONE MAIN 5966 


Che Celebrated Jules’ Restaurant 


315, 317, 319, 321 and 323 Pine Street 


Below Montgomery Street, adjoining the San Francisco Stock Exchange, and within a step of the 
Palace, Grand, Lick, Occidental and Russ House 


Most Popular and Convenient Resort for Strangers on the Pacific Coast 


Meals served a la carte at all hours, Finest 75-cent dinner with claret on the Coast. Large assortment 


of California wines. Private rooms for families. Music Saturday and Sunday evenings. 


Jules Wittmann, Proprietor 











GUAYMAS 


on the 











Sunset 
Route 











Great Winter Resort 
Paradise for Sportsmen 


Send ten cents to 


J. A. NAUGLE 
General Passenger Agent 
SONORA RAILWAY 


Guaymas . Mexico 











Southern 
Pacific 


Information 
Bureau 


613 MARKET STREET 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Headquarters for traveiers 
Full information, free, about California 
Lots of literature 
Send your mail in our care 


WM. MCMURRAY, AGENT 











Authorized Capital Stock...... $6,000,000 00 
sseescssecesccsss GHOUOANID OD 


a a 
Subscribed..... 
The Anolo-Californian Bank 22 pat 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 750,000 00 


LIMITED 


Remainder subject to call 


Bills of Exchange, Commercial and Travelers’ Letters of Travel Issued, Collections Made, and 
Stocks, Bonds and Bullion bought and sold on most favorable terms 
London Office, 18 Austin Friars San Francisco Office, N. E. cor. Sansome and Pine Sts. 
Managers in San Francisco, IGNATZ STEINHART and P. N. LILIENTHAL 





It is furnished by us. All of the 


at this paper on which SuNSET MAGAZINE 
LOOK 3 


best periodicals in the State—or nearly all— 


get their paper at our place. 


All kinds of paper and all of the best. 


BONESTELL & CO. 
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401-403 SANSOME STREET 














GOING EAST? 









ROYAL GORGE! 
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The Denver & Rio Grande 












and the 


Rio Grande Western 





offers to travelers an intensely interest- 
ing route over the Rocky Mountains, 
through Utah and Colorado. The 
scenery en route is wonderful — beyond 
description — mighty snow-clad peaks, 
gorgeous rock colorings, weird form- 
‘ ations, picturesque canyons, and, in fact, 

\. SALT LAKE allthe noted sight places can be viewed 

\ CITY only on this route. The only line pass- 
ing directly through Salt Lake City and 
Denver en route to the East. 

Through first-class sleepers daily be- 
ref tween San Francisco and Chicago and 
oon ene ; St. Louis. 

Through personally conducted excur- 


1 0 Baang 
a Te | 


sions daily to Chicago, St. Louis and 
Boston. 
For free illustrated booklets, address 
F. W. THomMpson, Gen’l Agent 
625 Market St., San Francisco 
J. D. MANSFIELD, Gen’'l Agent 
124 Third St., Portland, Or. 
GEO. W. HEINTZ, 
Asst. Gen’l Passenger Agent 
Salt Lake City 
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Hotel Pleasanton 


The Leading Family Tourist Hotel. 


Corner Close to the Theatres, Churches and Principal Stores. 
Two lines of cable cars pass the hotel. 
Sutter and Jones Sutter Street line direct from the Ferry and to the Golden 
Gate Park. 
Streets The excellence of the cuisine and service are leading fea- 


tures, and there is an atmosphere of home comfort 
rarely met with in a hotel. 
San Francisco Rates $2.50 to $5.00 per day. 


0. M. Brennan, Proprietor 





Burlinéton 
Houte 


Good enough for Kings— 
And Californians 


Once more the Burlington takes rank as :he favorite 
line from California to the East. 

It runs through sleeping cars from San Francisco to 
Chicago daily. 

Its dining-car service is the best there is— good 
enough for kings—and Californians. 

The scenery is unequaled. The time fast enough to 
satisfy ninety-nine people out of a hundred, and, between 
Denver and Chicago, a luxurious library car is attached 
to the train. Berths and tickets at 


631 Market Street, San Francisco. 
W. D. SANBORN, General Agent. 








HOTEL LANGHAM 


Jobn P. Gallagher, Proprietor 


Corner Ellis and Mason 
Rates 
American, $2.00 and $2.50 per Day 
Guropean, $1.00 and $1.50 per Day 
Steam Peated San francisco, Cal. 
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PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP CO, 


Southern California Route 


For Santa Barbara, Los Angeles and San Diego 


The express steamships SPOKANE or STATE OF CALIFORNIA leave San Francisco Sundays 
and Wednesdays. Returning, leeve San Diego, Tuesdays and Fridays; Los Angeles Ports and 
Santa Barbara, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


For Los Angeles, calling at Santa Cruz, Monterey, San Simeon, Cayucos, Port 
Harford (San Luis Obispo), Santa Barbara, Ventura, Hueneme, 
East San Pedro, San Pedro and *Newport («Bonita only) 


Steamships BONITA or Coos Bay leave San Francisco every fourth day. Returning, leave 
above ports every fourth day 


San Francisco, British Columbia and Puget Sound Route 


For Victoria, Port Townsend, Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, New Whatcom, Vancouver 


Steamships QUEEN, CITY OF PUEBLA or UMATILLA leave San Francisco every fifth day. 
Returning, leave above ports every fifth day 





Steamship SANTA Rosa — 2416 tons, length 326 feet — Southern California Route 


South-Eastern Alaska Route 
For Ketchikan, Wrangel, Juneau, Treadwell’s, Douglas City, Skaguay and Sitka 


Express steamships leave Seattle about every fifth day. Intermediate steamers every few 
days, connecting at Seattle with San Francisco steamers. Returning, leave Skaguay, Juneau, 
etc., about every fifth day, connecting at Seattle with San Francisco steamers. 


Nome Route 


Steamships SENATOR and STATE OF CALIFORNIA will leave Seattle for Nome direct, on or 
about June Ist and June 7th respectively. 


San Francisco— Humboldt Bay Route 


Steamship Pomona leaves San Francisco for Eureka every fifth day. Returning, leaves 


Eureka every fifth day. 
Mexican Route 
For Ensenada, Magdalena Bay, San Jose del Cabo, Mazatlan, Altata, La Paz, 
Santa Rosalia and Guaymas 
Steamship CURACAO leaves San Francisco on 7th of each month 





Right reserved to change steamers or sailing dates on all routes. 

Rates of fare, which include a berth and meals on ocean steamers, are lower by this route 
than by anyother. Through tickets sold to all the principal places on the Coast. Stages and 
railroads make close connection with steamers for all the principal places in the interior. 

For further information obtain Company’s folder and other advertising matter from any of 
the Company’s agents. The Company has offices at all the principal seaports on the Coast. 


TICKET OFFICE, 4 NEW MONTGOMERY ST. (Palace Hotel) 
GOODALL, PERKINS & CO., General Agents, 10 Market Street, San Francisco 
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Garden Spot of California 


San Luis Obispo 
County 








FINE ORCHARDS AND VINEYARDS 
ORANGES — APPLES 
LEMONS — PEARS 
OLIVES — PEACHES 
WALNUTS— BARLEY 
SUGAR BEETS AND BEANS 
EARLY VEGETABLES AND SEED GARDENS 
MINES AND WHEAT GROWING 








HOUSANDS of people are making more than com- 

fortable livings in the above industries in SAN 
LUIS OBISPO COUNTY —a county of delightful coast 
and mountain resorts, with beautiful scenery everywhere 
and a climate unexcelled on the California Coast. 


There ts room for thousands more. 


The country extends a special invitation to people with 
small capital. Write a line for information in detail to 


San Luis Obispo County Board of Trade 
San Luis Obispo 
California 
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SANTA BARBARA 


HAS MORE ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 
AND REQUIRES MORE TIME TO 
VISIT THE DIFFERENT POINTS OF 
INTEREST THAN ANY OTHER SPOT 
IN CALIFORNIA. THE ARLINGTON 
HOTEL HAS ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
FOUR) HUNDRED GUESTS. WITH 
FORTY ADDITIONAL BATHROOMS 
AND NEW PASSENGER. ELEVATOR 
IT IS THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND 
COMFORTABLE HOTEL IN’ THE 
STATE. THE MANAGEMENT HAS 
JUST FINISHED THE BEST GREEN 
TURF GOLF LINKS IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, FIVE MINUTES’? STREET 
CAR RIDE FROM THE HOTEL 




















DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


E. P. DUNN, PROPRIETOR 








fook Hob & Co. 


Importers of and Wholesale and Chinese and Japanese fancy Goods 


Curiosities, Bronze and Ivory Toys, Lacquered Ware, Fine Crockery, 
Canton Crepe, Silk Handkerchiefs, Embroidered Screens, and All 
Kinds of Silk Dress Patterns, Fireworks, Teas, Etc. 


Invoice Received by Every Steamer All Orders Promptly Attended to 


707 Dupont Street 


Near Sacramento Street San francisco, California 





Vune fong 


Banquet and Restaurant 


Meals Cooked te Order 


710 Jackson Street 


Bet. Dupont and Stockton Streets San francisco, California 





Established 1850 Chy Lung & Co. Telephone China 72 


Direct Importers of 


Chinese and Japanese Silks, fancy Goods 


and all kinds of Canton Crepe, Pongee Silk, Grass Cloth, Rice, Tea, Firecrackers, Nut Oil, 

Fancy Matting, Porcelain, Satsuma, Cloissone Bronze, Ivory Figures, Lacquered Ware, 

Carved Ebony Furniture, Embroidered Silk Goods, Shawls, Fire Screens, Handkerchiefs, 
Bed Quilts, Satin Embroidered Curtains, Dressing Gowns, Etc. 


No. 640 Sacramento Street San francisco, California 
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Sunset Magazine 





Pictures the Wonders, Resources 
and Industries of the West 


Unrivaled for Advertisers 





It offers the Best in Literature 
and Magazine Art 


Circulation World-wide 






Artistic Half-tone Engravings upon every page 






Subscription $1.00 per Year 
Send 10 Cents for Sample Copy 


Published Monthly by the Passenger Department 


Southern Pacific Company 


4 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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Sunset Magazine 





Edited by Charles S. AiKen 


MARCH, 1902 


YACHT HARPOON, Corinthian Yacht Club, San Francisco 


ne % - Cover Illustration 


VICTORY CROWNING AMERICAN NAVY AT MANILA BAY 


. - - - - Frontispiece 
From photograph of model in clay by Robert I. Aitken 
BALLAD OF THE HYDE STREET GRIP - - - Gelett Burgess 
A WESTERN VALLEY OF THE NILE— The Great Interior Valley 
of California - - - - - - A. J. Wells 
Illustrations from photographs by H. C. Tibbitts 
GLIMPSES OF THE COLORADO DESERT - John Hamilton Gilmour 
MIDWINTER FOOTBALL IN CALIFORNIA - - Archie Rice 
Lllustrations from photographs by Carl E. Ackerman 
YACHTING ON SAN FRANCISCO BAY : - Arthur Inkersley 


Illustrated from photographs by F. J. Clute, Schumacher, Sutherland, 
Strong, W. C. Gibbs, Maxwell and others 


MISS FOLSOM — COQUETTE (Short Story) - - Robert V. Carr 
Illustrations by Alfred Galpin 

GOLDEN GATE PARK IN MIDWINTER (Poem) - Grace Hibbard 

FROM A GLOBE TROTTER’S JOURNAL - - Ednah Robinson 

IN THE FOOTHILLS (Poem) - - “ - Clarence Urmy 

A YOUNG SCULPTOR AND HIS “VICTORY” - Charles S. Aiken 
Illustrations from photographs by Standish 

THE CHALLENGE OF THE BLOSSOMS - Edwin Sidney Williams 


SUNSET RAYS—“In Sunset Land,” E. R. Sill; “The Old and the New,” 
E. W. Dutcher; “La Senorita,” Carrie B. Fisk; “Daffodils,” C. S. Aiken; 
“California—An Acrostic,” Mabel Adams Ayer; “More Flowers, Fruits 
and Trees,” C. M. Loring; Colonist Rates; the Wishbone Excursions. 


Published monthly by the Passenger Department of 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


No. 4 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 





























Standish, Photo VICTORY CROWNING THE AMERICAN NAVY AT MANILA BAY 


Design for bronze figure of ‘‘ Victory,’”’ as completed in clay by Robert I. Aitken, sculptor, for the monument 
-to be erected in Union Square, San Francisco, as a tribute to the American navy, commemorating Admiral 
Dewey’s victory at the battle of Manila bay —the first permanent monument celebrating this event to be erected 
in the United States. The architect of the monument is Newton J. Tharp. (See page 227.) 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE BORDER. 
EDITED BY CHARLES S. AIKEN. 


Vol. VIII. March, 1902. No. 5. 
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This ballad, telling of a picturesque cross-town street-car line, familiar to all San Franciscans, was con- 
tributed by Mr. Burgess for SUNSET but, during its delayed publication here, has been included in a volume of 
poems by this author, entitled "A Gage of Youth,”’ published by Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 

Oh, the rain is slanting sharply, and the Norther’s blowing cold; 

When the cable strands are loosened she is nasty hard to hold! 

There’s little time for sitting down, and little chance for gab, 

For the bumper guards the crossing, and you’d best be keeping tab, 

Two-and-twenty “let-go’s” every double trip — 

It takes a bit of doing, on the Hyde Street Grip! 















Throw her off at Powell Street, let her go at Post, 
Watch her well at Geary and at Sutter when you coast! 
Easy at the Power House, have a care at Clay, 
Sacramento, Washington, Jackson—all the way! 

Drop your rope at Union —never make a slip — 

The lever keeps you busy, on the Hyde Street Grip! 


Foot-brake, wheel-brake, slot-brake and gong, 

You’d better keep ’em busy or you'll soon be going wrong! 
Rush her on the crossings, catch her on the rise, 

Easy round the corners when the dust is in your eyes— 
And the bell will always stop you if you hit her up a clip; 
You are apt to earn your wages on the Hyde Street Grip! 
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—over Russian hill, 
The grades are something giddy, and the curves are fit to kill! 


North Beach to Tenderloin, over Russian Hill, 

The grades are something giddy, and the curves are fit to kill! 
All the way to Market Street, climbing up the slope, 

Down upon the other side, hanging to the rope! 

But the view of San Francisco, as you take the lurching dip! 
There is plenty of excitement on the Hyde Street Grip! 


If you had to drive a penny ’bus from Chelsea to the Strand 

You’d see Westminster Abbey, and you’d say that it was grand! 

If you had to pass the Luxembourg and Place de la Concorde 

Atop a Paris omnibus, no doubt you’d thank the Lord! 

But the Frenchy’d give his chapeau and the Cockney’d give his whip 
For a sight of San Francisco from the Hyde Street Grip! 


Oh, the lights are in the Mission, and the ships are on the Bay, 
And Tamalpais is looming from the Gate, across the way; 

The Presidio trees are waving, and the hills are growing brown, 
And the driving fog is harried from the ocean to the town! 

How the pulleys slap and rattle! How the cables hum and skip! 
Oh, they sing a gallant chorus to the Hyde Street Grip! 


When the Orpheum is closing and the crowds are on the way, 
The conductor’s punch is ringing and the dummy’s light and gay; 
But the wait upon the switch above the beach is dark and still— 
Just the swashing of the surges on the shore below the Mill; 
And the flash from Angel Island breaks across the Channel rip 
As the hush of midnight falls upon the Hyde Street Grip! 
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—and the ships are on the Bay, 
, And Tamalpars is looming from the Gate, across the wav; 








A Western Valley of the Nile. 


By A. J. Wells. 


NDER “great Egypt’s flaring 
| | sky,” England is teaching the 
west the value of irrigation. 
It is of special interest to us in the 
great interior valley of California. 
Harnessing the Nile, English engi- 
neers propose to preserve the fertility 
of the historic valley and make its un- 
certain harvests sure. When its work 
is done, the land of the mummies will 
have the most comprehensive and val- 
uable system of irrigation and drainage 
in the world. 

The best scientific skill of the nation 
has been engaged on this problem for 
more than seventeen years. It has 
involved not only the right and wise 
application of water to the land, but 
the successful draining away of that 
water again. For irrigation without 
drainage has been there, as elsewhere, 
a slow but deadly poison. 

England’s work is not only scien- 
tific, but it is conceived in the best 
spirit of Anglo-Saxon civilization, and 
is beneficent as it is great. From time 


immemorial the Nile has held the des- 
tiny of the people in its rise and fall. 
“The Nile is Egypt,” the proverb 
said, and the saying was deeper than 
it seems. For Egypt is the creature 
of the Nile. Every foot of fertile land 
in the famous valley has been brought 
down by the annual flood. The soil 
is Nile mud. Below is desert sand. 

But always it has been an inconstant 
river. A “high Nile” and a “low 
Nile” has been about equally disas- 
trous. Two periods of anxiety have 
annually marked the peasant’s life. 
By the middle of June the fields begin 
to suffer and all the sunburnt land 
cries for water. The distress of the 
people becomes pitiful. ‘ What is the 
news from Assouan? Is the river ris- 
ing?” The first swelling of the river 
transforms the swarthy faces watching 
it, and when, by the middle of Sep- 
tember, the whole dusty land has be- 
come a lake, the common note is one 
of joy. The spirits of the people have 
risen with the flood. 
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But as September wears on anxiety 
returns. “Will the waters abate? 
Will the river go down in time to 
sow and plant? Will the embank- 
ments stand the strain?” For through 
two months of flood the river must be 
watched. Patrols must be on the 
banks for hundreds of miles, an army 
of twenty thousand unpaid laborers 
sometimes being called out. The dan- 
ger may be over by the beginning of 
October, though in exceptional years 
it is greatly prolonged. Both drought 
and excessive flood mean loss and 
hardship. As in Joseph’s day, there 
has been “famine in the land” so 
often, that it has fallen in with the 
easy-going fatalism of the children of 
Islam, and what they could not cure, 
they said, was ‘kismet’ — fate — 
something decreed, and they took up 
their burden submissively. Plenty 
and poverty, yellow harvests and bar- 
ren fields, have been the alternat- 
ing history of one of the most fertile 
valleys of the world, because the 
futile government was not equal to 
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the task of controlling the life-giving 
river. 

And so England, in Egypt for polit- 
ical reasons, has taken ‘“‘the burden of 
Egypt” upon her own shoulders, for 
Egypt’s sake and for her own; and 
when her far-reaching plans have 
been worked out, there will be “corn 
in Egypt” henceforth. Anxiety will 
give place to serenity, and annual 
worry about rain fifteen hundred miles 
away, will be succeeded by abiding 
peace in the presence of waters close 
at hand, to be released as needed. 

About two million acres will be 
added to the productive land of the 
lower valley; five million acres, now 
uncertainly farmed, will be converted 
into land of the first efficiency, while 
the damming of a lake, which is one 
of the far-away sources of the Nile, 
will provide for a large area in the 
upper stretches of the river. The 
whole valley is but a speck on the 
world’s map. If we could fold up the 
long ribbon of “black land” along 
the river, and drop it into the central 
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A VALLEY GROVE OF YOUNG CHESTNUT TREES 


valley of California, it would leave 
more than ten thousand square miles 
untouched. 

Yet this narrow strip of land has 
held a great place in the annals of 
the world, and its mysterious river has 
dominated human interest for unnum- 
bered centuries. Here Moses was 
cradled; here the Hebrew Joseph 
lived in power; here floated the splen- 
did barge of the “Queen of the South” 
—the barge that, 


—like a burnished throne, 
Burned on the water. 


And here, in the last, sad Egyptian 
days, Cleopatra built a temple, the 
ruins of which no one cares for now, 
save as a memorial of the woman of 
whom Enobarbus said, in words that 
will keep alive the memory of her 
wondrous personality to the end of 
time: 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety. 


Here, too, when “great was Diana 
of the Ephesians,” the historic river 


was illumined with the gay barges of 
the multitude that floated to her festi- 
val. Here great cities flourished and 
died, and the explorer uncovers Gre- 
cian, Roman, Byzantine periods; finds 
public places filled with lofty pedes- 
tals and giant statues, the fine polish 
on the hard granite untouched by the 
tooth of Time; finds marble palaces of 
the dead, with broad staircases and 
marble divans, and funeral urns with 
the beloved ashes still safe, and the 
smoke of the tiny lamp that burned 
still on the marble. Here the engi- 
neers at the Greek Syene, now As- 
souan, work the quarries of a lost 
age. Taking out stone to build a dam 
that shall typify modern enterprise, 
they find the marks of the wedges 
where, thirty centuries ago, the ser- 
vants of kings toiled to build useless 
monuments to human vanity. Herea 
civilization, so ancient that we know 
nothing of its dawn and nothing of 
its noonday, save from the splendor of 
its ruins, waxed and waned, and we 
uncover the buried cities, and stand 
amid the evidences of the culture, and 
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opulence, and power of a world that 
perished before history was invented. 

Will it live again? Will Egypt put 
on again the garments of her youth? 
Will her strange history find a second 
culmination? ‘‘The spent summer re- 
blooms no more”; and there is little to 
hope for from people or native rulers. 
But the people see the greatness of 
the work wrought in their midst, and 
the progress of their down - trodden 
country under British guidance. Na- 
tive hands and English heads are mak- 
ing a record, and Egypt, asleep for a 
thousand years, is now wide awake. 
The one assured fact is her growing 
prosperity and the larger promise of 
her future. 

Inquiries as to her commercial pos- 
sibilities have been pouring into Cairo 
from the United States, as well as from 
Europe. Egyptian cotton is a neces- 
sity to us as well as'to England, and 
better irrigation methods have already 
doubled her cotton crop. When the 
contract for the great dam was signed 
the price of land shot up at once, and 
Sir Alfred Milner says there was a 
veritable rush of foreign capital to- 
ward Egypt. The explanation is not 
far to seek. Behind it all is England’s 
purpose to establish ‘an order,” as 
Lord Granville’s famous dispatch 
phrased it, “having the elements of 
stability and progress,” and the in- 
vestment of her wisdom and capital in 
the storage and scientific distribution 
of water. The increase of the pro- 
ductive area, and of the productive 
capacity, by enabling the farmer to 
raise a summer as well as a winter 
crop, and to secure often three crops 
from the same land, will make the Nile 
basin again one of the granaries of the 
world. 

During England’s occupation, up to 
1897, the population has increased 
forty-three per cent; child-life is cared 
for; education fostered; taxes reduced; 
the peasants delivered from the op- 
pression of the money-lender; and all 
the elements of a new civilization are 
in the land. 

Other nations are looking on with 
interest, partly because the east and 
the west are meeting in that historic 
valley, partly because commerce is in- 
volved, and good crops in the Nile 
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valley will be felt in the world’s mar- 
kets; but chiefly because the world is 
at the opening of a new era in agri- 
culture, and the bottom industry of 
society is to be freed from the harass- 
ing element of uncertainty which has 
been its bane. Weare in the dawn of 
the irrigation age,and especially to us 
of the West and Southwest is Eng- 
land’s success in Egypt an object les- 
son which we cannot put aside. 

Here is the great sea valley of Cali- 
fornia,and there is the valley of the 
Nile. That is ancient; this is modern. 
That is sown with forgotten genera- 
tions; this is virgin soil, still gay with 
the wild flowers of its youth. There 
the old and the new civilizations meet, 
and the regeneration of the country 
through its agriculture is begun; here 
the methods of today wait to renew 
the wealth, and increase the popula- 
tion of a valley that will one day be as 
famous as the valley of the Nile, and 
will maintain, in latter-day comfort, as 
dense a population. Here is the same 
beneficent climate, the same yellow 
sunshine, the same cloudless sky; a 
summer air drier than Egypt’s, and a 
lower range of temperature; a winter 
season as full of plant-building sun- 
shine and with a greater rainfall; the 
same inexhaustible soil; the same 
“black land,” rich with the spoil of an 
ancient sea, and rich with the fertility 
of the encompassing mountains. 

This valley of the west is watered, 
as Eden was, by fine rivers. Its skies 
are as fair, its air as genial, its vast, 
fertile expanse as inviting to the home 
builder as that ancient home of the 
race, the valley of the Euphrates, or 
as the valley of the Nile, yet, after 
fifty years, it holds but a sparse popu- 
lation. 

Nowhere on the planet is there to- 
day such a combination of rich, broad 
acres and radiant skies, of fertile soil 
and genial climate; nowhere an unoc- 
cupied valley offering such attractions 
to the farmer and fruit grower. It has 
not a tithe of the disadvantages of 
Egypt; its climate is better than that of 
the south of France, more equable and 
comforting than that of the famed Riv- 
iera. Itisnot hedged about by a desert, 
as Damascus is; mountains of snow 
make its “streams like Lebanon”’; 
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forests of pine and cedar look down 
upon it and breathe their balsam 
through the air; iodynes from the 
sea are wafted over it, yet its growth 
is not satisfactory: The dispassionate, 
philosophic, historic mind, recalling 
its promise a quarter of a century 
ago, will confess to a feeling of dis- 
appointment. Are not the reasons 
“writ large”?—the vast land hold- 
ings and the uncertain rainfall? 
The former are disappearing; the lat- 
ter is in a fair way to be eliminated 
as a factor in the farmer’s life by the 
irrigating ditch, but the two have op- 
erated as a check to the growth of the 
interior. 

The census of 1890 showed a gain 
to the rural population of the Sacra- 
mento valley of about two thousand, 
out of a total of ninety-seven thousand 
for the state. Two-thirds of the gain 
of the state stood to the credit of the 
eight counties having irrigation. The 
San Joaquin valley has miles of irri- 
gating canals, and the census of 1900 
shows an increase of thirteen per cent 





there, as against five percent in the 
Sacramento valley, while irrigated 
Southern California receives fifty-two 
per cent. 

With a territory nearly equal to that 
of France, and able to sustain as great 
a population, this state has less than a 
million and a half, while France has 
thirty-eight millions. We brag per- 
ennially about California, its climate 
and natural advantages, and, as Emer- 
son said of Yosemite, with less than 
his usual elegance, but with direct- 
ness, it ““comes up tothe brag.” Yet 
the growth of its population is not 
satisfactory. 

Professor Elwood Mead, whose re- 
cent report is vastly interesting, says 
of our great valley that the water sup- 
ply available there “ought to make of 
it the Egypt of the western hemis- 
phere. Within a radius of five miles 
I saw every product of the temperate 
and semi-tropical zones which I could 
call to mind.” And he adds that there 
are “more acres of irrigable land in 
the San Joaquin valley than are now 
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watered in Egypt from the Nile, where 
agriculture alone supports more than 
five million people.” 

In a thirty-five-mile drive in the 
Sacramento valley, “over what is po- 
tentially one of the most fertile and 
productive agricultural districts on 
this continent,’ he saw only two 
schoolhouses, attending which were 
but fifteen children. In Utah, on the 
other hand, a fifteen-mile ride showed 
no farm over thirty acres and a popu- 
lation of more than three hundred to 
the square mile. The California dis- 
trict did not exceed one-thirtieth of 
this number. 

“Every natural advantage,” he says, 
“is with California, but the Utah dis- 
trict is irrigated, the other is not.” 
The one is broken up into small farms 
and carefully cultivated, the other is 
still in the grip of large estates. 

It ought to be clear to every student 
of agriculture, that ultimate California 
cannot depend upon showers. Farm 
life will never be profitable in a region 
where the rainfall is a matter of yearly 
anxiety, like that with which Egypt 
waited upon a rising Nile. The rain- 
fall in the Sacramento valley averages 
less than that of regions in France, 
Spain and Italy which have long prac- 
ticed irrigation, and the losses in the 
years of scanty precipitation have 
been discouraging. Even in the east- 
ern and middle states, the production 
is often cut down from ten to thirty 
per cent in seasons of average rain- 
fall, by lack of rain at acritical stage 
in the growth of the crop. 

The country will not soon forget the 
“hot wave” of the summer of 1901, 
that in the middle west wiped out 
millions in a few days. The impor- 
tance of artificial irrigation needs no 
argument in the face of such disasters. 
It is being beaten into us with a club 
by the vagaries of the climate. We 
are learning it in the dear school of 
experience, when we ought long ago 
to have seen that Nature’s empire is a 
divided empire, and that it is no more 
wise to depend upon Heaven to 
moisten our sowing and planting, than 
it is to depend upon chance to give us 
a good apple from the seed. Nature 
never gets beyond a crabapple with- 
out the shaping will of man, and in no 
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country of the world is the rain war- 
ranted to come when the farmer wants 
it, or where he wants it. In the desert 
it is too dry; in the tropics often too 
wet. The man that grows alfalfa 
wants frequent showers, except at 
harvest time, and the beet grower, at 
a certain stage, wants sunshine to store 
up sugar in his roots. The strawberry 
field wants rain and the ripening 
cherry crop prays for cloudless skies. 

The ideal lands are the arid lands, 
with plenty of water in the streams. 
There we suit the moisture to our 
needs. The air will be dry, and the 
roots of grass and tree, of plant and 
flower will be moist, and crops and 
health will both be good. The cli- 
mate never serves man ideally until 
he can turn the stream into his field. 
The great potentialities of his land are 
never developed until he is indepen- 
dent of the clouds. This is the mean- 
ing of the great dam at Assouan, and 
as Egypt will grow green and golden 
from the control of the fertilizing 
waters, so this western valley will 
bloom with abundance wherever the 
water is led. 

If there are some bitter experiences 
in a section or two, in the development 
of alkali and malaria, it is doubtless 
due to excessive use of water or want 
of drainage. India and Egypt have 
ruined vast areas in that way, which 
must be slowly recovered by wise 
management. We cannot overstate 
either the necessity for using water 
for the highest success, or the neces- 
sity of using it wisely. These great 
plains have their own problem. They 
are still in the land of Tomorrow. The 
solution of the problem is vastly easier 
than England’s in the valley of the 
Nile, but like that, ours will take time. 
The Secretary of the Interior says, in 
his report, that “while one-third of 
the United States is still vacant, there 
are few localities where homes can be 
made, on account of the difficulty of 
securing an adequate water supply.” 
Water, he adds, is to be had, but it is 
expensive. To provide storage res- 
ervoirs, the Secretary thinks, is the 
work of the nation. 

This vast valley of the West is dry 
enough to be inexhaustibly rich. The 
dry lands are the fertile lands in every 
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basin of the world. The chemical ele- 
ments which make good soil are in 
them, while washed out of other soils 
by the rain deluges of centuries. 

And it is the warm, dry lands that 
are the productive lands. Would little 
Egypt, with a mantle of snow and a 
heart of ice for four months, ever have 
been called the granary of the world? 
Here in California there is no loss of 
growing days. The only winter we 
know is a season of growth, when 
brown hillsides turn green and dry 
pastures spring up into fresh luxuri- 
ance. And if summer is sunburned 
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and swart, she keeps her vigor where 
the water runs, and everywhere under 
the dusty covering you note the lusty 
health of all growing things. For 
months it has not rained, for months 
to come there may be no cloud in 
the sky, yet there is dust-covered 
greenness and the abundance of the 
tropics all. about you. The yellow 
sunshine only quickens into more vig- 
orous life the plants whose roots are 
in the warm, moist soil. This is the 
“miracle of irrigation.” This makes 
the beauty of Damascus, the charm of 
the oasis in the desert, the bounty of 
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RESULTS — BIG WHEAT PILE ON A SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY RANCH 


a thousand fields in the great opulent 
valley. 

And Health laughs in the midst of 
plenty, for the arid lands are the sani- 
tariums of the world. Disease breeds 
in tropic heat and moisture. It flies 
before the sunshine and the dry air. 
Where all the dampness has been 
wrung out of the winds, and all the 
clouds swept out of the sky, and for 
eight months the invalid lives out of 
doors, and half-clad childhood plays in 
the freedom of earth’s primal days — 
there the climate neither generates 
disease nor is friendly to its germs. 

Here, too, is Beauty. Out of the 
midst of the green boscage of orchard 
and field you look off to the yellow 
foothills asleep in the sunshine, or 
through summer haze see the purple 
shadows of the mountains rimming 
the valley; or in December, over the 
green heads of palm trees, or golden- 
fruited orange groves, through a trans- 
parent air, you see the snowy splendor 
of these giant hills, miles in height, 
massive, and tranquil as the light, 
shutting you in with a world of ver- 
dure which winter never disturbs. 

A little later, but while all the east 
is still shivering in the winds of early 
March, the vast orchards here will be 
abloom, and with the snow still whiten- 
ing the far summits of Shasta and Las- 
sen, and the whole mighty range of 
the Sierras for four hundred and fifty 
miles, the blossoming valley about you 


Not in vain the distance beacons. 


will seem like a land of enchantment. 
The delicious air is as sweet as any 
that ever stirred the feathery fronds 
of the palms that rustled above Thebes 
in the days of her power, or filled the 
purple sails of Cleopatra’s barge when 
Egypt was young. 


Fair laughs the Morn, and soft the zephyr 
blows, 


and it is in the air, and in the fruitage 
of the valley, that we find the magic 
of the Orient. The climate will one 
day make it populous. The tides of 
life will ultimately flow where comfort 
can be found, and where Plenty walks 
hand in hand with Fair Weather. 

But we must learn by heart the les- 
son England is teaching the West in 
the land of the Pharaohs; and when 
we have followed her example and 
provided for a fairer valley an equally 
wise system, safeguarded by ample 
drainage canals—when we have at- 
tacked the problem, not by piecemeal 
but as a whole —then the fame of our 
great sea valley will eclipse that of 
the Nile. When these great, level 
plains are full of homes, embowered 
in trees, teeming with abundance, 
and all the landscape shining with 
its silver lines of water, seen against 
the purple of the tranquil moun- 
tains, the matchless beauty of this 
inland empire will only be equaled 
by the opulence of its happy inhab- 
itants. 


Forward, forward, let us range. 


Let the great world spin forever down the ringing grooves of change. 
— Tennyson. 




















THE SEA OF SALT AT SALTON, CALIFORNIA 


Glimpses of the Colorado Desert. 


By John Hamilton Gilmour. 


HERE is that in the Colorado 

| desert which seems to change 
the entire character of man. The 
utter loneliness of the life of the pros- 
pector, the immensity of unhindered 
territory, broken only by two long 
mountain ranges, one on the north, 
the other to the south, have all their 
effect upon him. He does not feela 


mere atom on the earth’s surface, but,: 


on the contrary,a most important factor 
in this vast solitude. He alone can 
move. All else is stationary in that 
heated, breathless land. On each side 
stretch out miles upon miles of sandy 


waste; here and there a grayish blue 
sagebrush, absolutely motionless. 

The sky is intensely blue, as blue 
as that which overhangs the templed, 
fabled land of Hindoostan. But no 
birds’ wings stir the sultry air-waves. 
The sky pours down its heat from 
early sunup till sundown, and when 
the moon rises, even her broad, silvery 
bands seem to give forth a moderate 
heat. How fantastic is the desert 
during her light. The gray sand 
has taken on a garb of shimmery, sil- 
very white; the dark sagebrushes as- 
sume strange shapes, and yet intensely 
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black. One can almost imagine that 
the land is snow-covered, so purely 
white has it become. 

Quaint noises are heard. Strange 
whispers creep over the desert. Grad- 
ually the sands get colder. Your bed 
—the land—has been hot, burning 
hot, but now it has become comfort- 
able; and, harassed and worn, one 


falls under the soothing influence of 
the night’s sweet coolness. 
Does the prospector ever realize 
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that these many weary miles of tramp- 
ing are but labor lost? Is there any 
use to argue with him that his time 
is wasted? 

But there is still another class of 
men who have essayed business on 
the desert. It is unfortunate that they 
have not succeeded, for the men who 
will venture to live upon the desert 
certainly should have all the benefits 
that could possibly accrue from enter- 
prise. 














PALMS AND TROPICAL GROWTH AT INDIO, 


AN OASIS OF THE DESERT 














DEPOT SURROUNDINGS AT INDIO— ONE OF NATURE'S SANITARIUMS 
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The track 1s a floating one. 


There are attractive oases on the 
desert. Take Palm Springs, for in- 
stance. Much money has been poured 
into that spot in the way of horticul- 
ture. This valley grows the earliest 
fruits in the United States, despite all 
assertions to the contrary. 

The Lady de Coverly grape attains 
a size which cannot be equaled by the 
berry raised either in Vaca valley or 
San Gabriel. A recent writer has 
commented upon the Lady de Coverly 
bunches attaining a length of eighteen 
inches, with heavy shoulders. One 
bunch of the Malaga grape has filled 
four baskets in a twenty-pound crate. 

Still another business carried on in 
the desert — very remunerative, it 
would be, if properly nourished — 
that is, the renovation of health by 
means of the climate. 

Frank Miller of Riverside, one of 
the cleverest of men, said to the 
writer one day: 


“The best crop that Southern Cali- 
fornia can have is the tourist crop.” 

The winter climate of the desert is 
incomparable. It far surpasses the 
world-renowned resort of El Ghizeh; 
it is more delightful than Bangalore. 
The fierce heats have gone. From 
October till February every breath 
taken brings healing to the lungs. Of 
springs, the fabled ones of Arkansas 
are as naught. ‘There is at Palm 
Springs a bubbling pool of wonderful 
healing powers. 

Twenty-five miles to the eastward, 
and much lower, is Indio. The soil 
here is heavy. The arrow-weed and 
the sagebrush attain the dignity of 
trees. 

George W. Durbrow was the first 
to put water on the land, and his 
home in Indio is now shaded by big 
trees. He has a fine vineyard and 
orchard. The Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, profiting by his example, sunk 
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FLOWING ARTESIAN WELL BETWEEN INDIO AND SALTON 


a well, and the artesian water obviates 
the hauling of water cars. Mr. Dur- 
brow’s example was followed by 
others, and within the past two years 
there have been a number of wells 
bored and the land is covered with 
watermelon farms. Albert J. Ting- 
man, who once told a stranger that he 
was not able to grow watermelons in 
Indio, because the fruit made such 
rapid growth that it tore the roots out 
of the earth, is the head and front of 
the local Watermelon Trust. 

Still further east is Walters. The 
soil around here is heavy, and two 
women have taken up a claim and 
gone into horticulture. 


Still further east is Salton, whose 
salt beds have been the cause of some 
litigation. Mr. Durbrow is one of the 
principal owners, and he has there 
erected a huge salt mill with the most 
improved machinery. This is the only 
place in the world where salt is plowed 
into furrows with the aid of a four- 
horse plow and a locomotive. It is 
also, perhaps, the only place in the 
world which has a railroad line where 
the wheels of the locomotive and 
those of the flat cars run in water. 
The track is a floating one! Some- 
times it points north, sometimes south, 
sometimes east and sometimes west, 
but it always leads to salt. 

















TYPICAL VEGETATION BEFORE WATER MAKES THE DESERT TO BLOSSOM 




















AN EARLY SCRIMMAGE 


Midwinter Football in California. 
By Archie Rice. 


Illustrated from photographs by Carl FE. Ackerman, 


struggle ever seen in the West 

was the Michigan-Stanford game 

at Pasadena, Cal., New Year’s day, 
1902. That beautiful city was the 
mecca for a pleasure-seeking army 
that came from Los Angeles and other 
points until there were forty thousand 
persons densely aligned along both 
sides of adozen blocks of the pictur- 
esque streets through which the great 
floral pageant made its way during the 
forenoon of that perfect California day. 
After the parade and luncheon the 
crowd hastened to the gridiron field. 
For ten days Pasadena had been 
football mad. In one big hotel, on a 
prominent elevation, were the Michi- 
gan players who had come three thou- 
sand miles for this game. In the other 
great hotel were the Stanford men 
who had come five hundred miles from 
their university to meet the wonderful 
eastern team. Pasadena, by senti- 
ment a Stanford town, the producer 
in the past decade of most of Stan- 
ford’s best tennis players and of many 


[ste most remarkable football 


of the most popular of Stanford stu- 
dents, was divided in her loyalty to 
these two visiting teams. The numer- 
ous easterners resident in this tropical 
city of the southland and the great 
transient influx of college men from 
miles around produced conditions that 
gave neither team a monopoly of parti- 
sans. Michigan was there not as a 
state representation but as a terrible 
football machine, composed of six 
Michigan men and of five players from 
five other states. And Stanford was 
there not asa primary product of Cali- 
fornia but as the representative of the 
richest and one of the newest univer- 
sities in the world, with an eleven 
composed of players from eight dif- 
ferent States of the Union. So, it 
was not a meeting of teams from two 
remote little districts, but a match of 
the pick of football athletes among the 
four thousand students assembled at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, with the best 
available material of the fourteen hun- 
dred students of Palo Alto, from dif- 
ferent parts of the world. The two 
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big hotels were rival colonies, one 
flaunting the yellow and blue of old 
Michigan, the other glorying in Stan- 
ford cardinal. In the rose parade the 
rival teams had been the only non- 
floral features as they sat high- perched 
on two great tallyho coaches. And 
all along the line of march they had 
been feverishly cheered and approved 
and applauded and snapped with 
innumerable kodaks. 

Pasadena did not really know much 
of the prowess of these players, for 
football was a novelty to the town. 
It had heard in a general way that 
Michigan was a mighty team this 
season, but there were enough eastern 
visitors in the city to voice the opinion 
that there must be greater teams 
further east. They did not know that 
these two rivals had each begun their 
football season with a game September 
28th, and thereafter played a match 
each week. They did not know that 
Michigan had come up this season 
from third-rate position in the middle 
west to a condition that has amazed 
the whole college world and deservedly 
created the expert impression that 
this Michigan team is perhaps the 
most marvelous football aggregation 
America has ever produced. 

It had begun by defeating Albion 
College 50 to0. Then in rapid succes- 
sion and in short periods of play it had 
vanquished Case School of Science 57 
to 0, Indiana University 33 to 0, and 
Northwestern University 29 to 0. 

Meanwhile Columbia University in 
New York had assumed great promi- 
nence on the far eastern football field, 
had taken a place as one of this sea- 
son’s “big four,” with Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton, and had played a 
close game with Yale. Then Buffalo 
University had swept its district and 
defeated Columbia. So, Buffalo, with 
a clean score and much confidence, 
journeyed westward to pluck Michigan, 
and Michigan annihilated that great 
Buffalo team by the score of 128 to 0, 
the largest total of points ever rolled 
up in acollege football game. Then 
Michigan stopped the famous Carlisle 
Indians easily, 22 to 0, and defeated 
Ohio State University 21 to 0, and the 
University of Chicago 22 to 0. Mean- 
while again, Wisconsin, further to the 


westward, had been pointed out as a 
possible superior to Michigan. Wis- 
consin had gone way west and ham- 
mered the University of Kansas 50 to 
0 and convinced the pride of the Mis- 
souri valley of Wisconsin’s superiority 
on the gridiron field. ‘Then Minnesota 
had loomed ominously as a wonder 
with its team of 190-pound giants, and 
Wisconsin had beaten Minnesota 18 to 
0. Still Wisconsin and Michigan were 
not scheduled to meet, and partisans 
disputed. But Wisconsin was to play 
Beloit, and so was Michigan. Wiscon- 
sin met Beloit when Beloit’s star player 
was absent, and Wisconsin won 40 
to 0. Then the west almost knew that 
Michigan could not beat that score. 
But a little later Michigan went against 
Beloit when Beloit’s best player was 
in the lineup, and Michigan rushed 
Beloit off the field with the convincing 
score of 89to 0. Michigan then pre- 
pared for the final game, the Thanks- 
giving match in Chicago, with the 
University of Iowa, and in the big 
city, there by the great lake, Michigan 
showed seventeen thousand people a 
wonderful game that ended with a 
score of 50 to0 and gave Michigan a 
total of 501 points for the season, to 
opponents’ nothing. 

In California Stanford had played, 
in weekly sequence, the Olympic Ath- 
letic Club of San Francisco and won 6 
to 0; the Reliance Athletic Club of 
Oakland and neither side had scored; 
the Olympic Club again, with each 
team making 6 points; the Reliance 
Club again with a conclusive Stanford 
victory of 10 to 0; had defeated Nevada 
University 12 to 0; had been defeated 
by the University of California 2 to 0, 
the smallest score in football; had 
quite playfully defeated an all South- 
ern California team at Los Angeles 
12 to 0, and had defeated the Perris 
Indian School team 23 to 0, completing 
the season with a total of 69 points to 
opponents’ 8. 

Michigan had tried for a game with 
Harvard and been ignored, and then 
Michigan had looked far westward 
and challenged the University of Cali- 
fornia and been refused. Then the 
managers of the annual floral carni- 
val at Pasadena conceived the idea 
of bringing Michigan and Stanford 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY FOOTBALL AT PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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together there in the orange groves of 
the land of perpetual sunshine, and 
the teams had come to the distant 
meeting place, both proteges of coach 
Yost, for Yost taught Stanford football 
last season and then took Michigan in 
hand and perfected his plans at Ann 
Arbor this season, until football 
players everywhere concede that Yost 
is the football wonder of the country. 

Fully eight thousand people made a 
human wall about that gridiron field 
in Pasadena New Year’s afternoon. 
It was a remarkable gathering, a 
summer-day scene with women in 
shirt waists and tallyhos abloom with 
pretty girls in muslin dresses. As the 
teams rushed upon the field it was 
noted that Stanford’s players looked 
wan and pale from the two weeks of 
terrific practice to which they had 
subjected themselves in preparation 
for the trying ordeal. But Michigan 
men were fresh and bright and lithe. 

The initial thunders of applause 
were loudest when Michigan moved. 
Then Stanford began to show surpris- 
ing form, to stop Michigan, to take 
away the ball, twice to try place kicks 
at Michigan’s goal, and a little later to 
hold Michigan twice under the very 
shadow of the Stanford goal posts 
and take the ball away on fourth 
down. But the ordeal was more 
frightful than the spectators imagined. 
Stanford men were battling heroically 
against superior condition, skill, and 
versatility. Three substitutes were 
playing instead of three of Stanford’s 
most dependable men. 

Roosevelt, a second cousin of Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt, was a new man in at 
guard for Stanford. Early in the on- 
slaught he hopped over to his cap- 
tain and whispered, “Something has 
broken in my leg.” 

“Stay with it,” said the captain. 

“You bet, I will,” replied the Presi- 
dent’s gritty relative, and hopped back 
to his place. And there he played like 
a fiend until he had to be removed fif- 
teen minuteslater. Thenit waslearned 
that he had stood his ground there in 
the whirlwind fight with his right leg 
broken and two fractured left ribs. 

And big Traeger, the star of the 
Stanford team, a convalescent from a 
seven weeks’ illness, fought till he had 
to leave the field, no longer able to 
move his stiffening body because the 
ligaments of his right shoulder had 
been torn asunder early in the game. 
And McGilvray, the new fullback, a 
marvel at bucking the Michigan line, 
had stayed in the struggle till his legs 
bent impotently under him from sheer 
exhaustion. 

It was a sturdy fight, and a gritty 
one, and toward the end, when the 
Stanford team was changed almost to 
another by substitutions of less ex- 
perienced men, the Michigan wonders 
tore at them with frightful force and 
finally rolled up the significant score 
of 49 to 0 and ended the season with 
the enormous total of 550 points to 
opponents’ nothing, but not without 
conceding that in Stanford Michigan 
had found the greatest defensive team 
it had ever played and the equal of 
Iowa, which was the hardest eleven 
Michigan had faced. 








— under the very shadow of the Stanford goal posts — 











Yachting on San Francisco Bay. 
: By Arthur InKersley. 








COMMODORE HAWKS AT THE WHEEL 


F the five yacht clubs about the 
() bay of San Francisco, the San 

Francisco is the oldest and the 
Corinthian is the liveliest. The mem- 
bers of the latter are nearly all young 
men, really fond of yachting, full of 
enthusiasm and esprit de corps. In 
order to encourage the building and 





sailing of small yachts, the 
Corinthians have made a rule 
that no boat of more than 
forty-five feet over all shall 
be entitled to representation 
at club meetings. Thus, the 
boats are numerous, and are 
sailed by the men who own 
them and not by professional 
skippers and sailors, as is the 
case with large yachts. The 
owners, too, do a good deal of 
the work necessary to keep 
their craft inorder. Many of 
the members, however, pay a 
small monthly fee to the club 
boatkeeper for washing down 
decks, drying sails and other 
little services rendered while 
they are at their desks or 
behind their counters in the 
city. 

Among the members of the Corin- 
thian Club are many young men cap- 
able of filling acceptably any office on 
board a yacht, from captain to cabin- 
boy, or from skipper to dishwasher. 
Almost all their boats are trimly kept 
and well handled, accidents being of 
quite rareoccurrence. A yachtis often 

















SAN FRANCISCO YACHT CLUB HOUSE AT SAUSALITO 
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owned by two or three men, who sus- 
tain the cost of putting her into com- 
mission and of maintaining her during 
the season, thus rendering the ex- 
penses comparatively light. Some- 
times, when the yacht is actually 
owned by one man, one or two friends 
join him for the season and share the 
expenses of entertaining on board. 
The boats used on San Francisco 
bay must be staunch and weatherly, 
for during the yachting season, from 
May to October, the breezes are very 
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known as “the channel” -- that is, 
the part of the bay between the north- 
ern shore of San Francisco and Angel 
Island, and from the Presidio reserva- 
tion to Lime point—the wind in the 
afternoon is constantly very fresh. 
The currents, too, are strong, and when 
the breeze meets an ebbing tide a con- 
siderable sea is quickly raised. 

The yachts which are moored at 
Sausalito or Tiburon usually sail 
through Raccoon straits, which run 
between Angel island and Tiburon 








Schumacher, Photo 


strong. From noon till nearly dusk, 
during those months, there is almost 
invariably a stiff breeze all along the 
city water front, and to the south, 
past Hunter’s Point, strong puffs of 
wind come down over the hills, often 
with great suddenness. Another cave 
of the winds, where many a “ knock- 
down” has occurred, is Hurricane 
Gulch, Old Sausalito. In what is 








THE AGGIE OFF FOR A CRUISE 


cove, up into San Pablo bay; or, if a 
longer sail is desired, go on as far as 
Mare island, Benicia or Martinez. 
Club cruises are frequently taken in 
this direction, the usual practice being 
to sail up on Saturday afternoon and 
return to moorings on Sunday. Itisa 
nice, easy, pleasant sail before the 
wind, but the trouble comes on the 
return next day. After midday there 
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F. J. Clute, Photo DOWN THE BAY BEFORE THE WIND 
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is generally a stiff westerly breeze in 
San Pablo bay, and it is a hard beat to 
windward all the way home to Tib- 
uron or Sausalito. The waves in San 
Pablo bay are short, and, when an ebb 
tide meets a twenty-five-mile breeze, a 
choppy sea is soon kicked up, and the 
spray flies as the yacht pounds the 
waves. 

After Point Pinole is passed the 
water grows still rougher around the 
Twin Brothers and Red Rock; then a 
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braided and elegantly embroidered 
tunics worn by yachtsmen in the Med- 
iterranean, at Cowes, or around New 
York and Boston are little suited. 

On the white-capped waters of San 
Francisco bay sweaters, thick woolen 
shirts (worn outside the trousers in 
the Chinese fashion and called “lam- 
mies”) and dogskin coats, with warm 
trousers and a leather orcloth cap, are 
the articles of dress commonly used. 
Not infrequently men put white duck 

















SLOOP GENESTA, OF THE CORINTHIAN CLUB 


comparatively calm streak is entered, 
until, between Angel island and Point 
Blunt, it becomes pretty rough again. 
Then the wind is frequently light, and 
to reach Sausalito in the evening may 
be a job requiring some little time. 
Perhaps it may even be necessary to 
use the sweeps or tow with the small 
boat. The beat down from the Navy 
Yard at Mare island on a breezy day 
is rough work, for which the neatly 


jumpers and trousers, such as are worn 
by men-of-war’s men, over an. old 
tweed suit, and thus combine warmth 
with a sailor-like appearance. Occa- 
sionally, at club dances or receptions, 
one sees a commodore or other official 
bedecked with embroidered jacket or 
laced cap, but such things are scarcely 
ever seen in use on the bay, except, 
perhaps, on one of the somewhat 
numerous “‘ladies’ days” beloved of 


















F. J. Clute, Photo IN CLOSE QUARTERS — SNAPSHOT JUST BEFORE A COLLISION 
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THE BELLE OF THE FLEET ON DUTY 


Alameda mariners, but rather shunned 
by yachtsmen. 

The strong breezes prevalent on the 
bay, while disconcerting to mere fair- 
weather sailors and fatal to fringes 
and crimped hair, are advantageous in 
this respect, that, by avoiding ‘‘calm 
streaks” and keeping where there is 


wind, by “working the tides” and 
availing himself of ‘‘ back eddies,” the 
yachtsman may feel pretty sure of 
making his moorings in time to reach 
the city and stop his wife from filing 
papers for divorce. 

The largest yachts on the bay cruise 
chiefly in “the channel,” or to Mare 
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SLOOP ZOLUS 





CORINTHIAN 


island and Martinez. They are deep- 
keel boats, with outside ballast, but of 
good beam. Boats of the narrow, 
deep, cutter type are very scarce on 
the waters of the bay, the best-known 
one being the sloop Folly, built by 
George F. and Thomas D. Davidson 
from designs by Burgess of Boston. 
The regattas of the San Francisco 
and Corinthian clubs, and of the Pa- 
cific Inter-club Yacht Association, take 
place in ‘‘the channel,” because dur- 
ing the summer, indeed, till the end of 
September, a stiff breeze is almost 
invariably found there after mid- 
day. Cruising yachts generally sail, 
as has been said, to the north of Angel 
island, and of what used to be named 
Kershaw’s island, but is now called 
Belvedere. In Richardson’s bay, to 
the north of Sausalito and above Tib- 
uron, along the shores of Marin county, 
there may be found sheltered bays 
aud coves where yachts can lie safely 
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and comfortably. There are plenty of 
spots affording good anchorage, the 
favorite places being Paradise cove, 
Marin islands and McNear’s landing, 
all on the western shore of the bay. 
Yachts sometimes visit Yerba Buena, 
or Goat island, but rarely anchor off 
Sheep island, as the water near the 
latter is shallow. Quarry cove, on 
Angel island, is not infrequently the 
scene of picnics and clambakes. Sev- 
eral creeks run into San Francisco 
bay, up which yachts of moderate 
draft can sail. The best-known are 
the Corte Madera, Petaluma, Suisun 
and Napa creeks. Napa creek fur- 
nishes a long and beautiful sail. On 
either side are ranches, orchards and 
meadows. The head of navigation is 
Napa City, a pretty little country town 
in the midst of a wine-growing region. 
On the return trip down the creek, on 
an ebbing tide, it is not unlikely that 
you will run aground once or twice; 
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SLOOP CISNE, WINNER OF THE DOERR CUP 
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but, when the tide floods, you will get 
afloat again. Ifa gasoline launch hap- 
pens to be within hail yachts can usu- 
ally count on receiving a tow. The 
Suisun creek opens from Suisun bay, at 
the northern end of San Francisco bay, 
and from it branch off many sloughs, 
along which quiet sailing on smooth 
water can be enjoyed throughout the 
summer. In winter the Suisun marshes 
afford fine duck shooting, several gun 
clubs having quarters on them. 


Another picturesque waterway is 
Georgiana slough, which winds for 
many miles through orchards and veg- 
etable gardens, tilled by the almond- 
eyed Chinaman or the swarthy-com- 
plexioned natives of southern Europe. 
Many Portuguese and Italians are also 
engaged hereabouts in catching fish 
for the city markets. The Georgiana 
slough leads into the Mokelumne river, 
and this eventually into the San Joa- 
quin river, down which a sail of 














YAWL IDLER, OF THE CALIFORNIA YACHT CLUB 


A cruise of twenty or thirty miles 
from Suisun bay brings you to the 
Sacramento river, up which you can 
sail as far as Courtland, a quaint little 
riverside town with a_ considerable 
Chinese quarter. If you can nego- 
tiate a difficult part of the river above 
Courtland, called the Devil’s reach, 
you may sail right up to the city of 
Sacramento. 


twenty-five miles brings you again to 
Suisun bay. The clubs round San 
Francisco set apart a week in the sea- 
son for an ‘“up-river cruise,” the best 
months for it being September, Octo- 
ber and November, for then the nights 
are cool and the mosquitoes are not so 
troublesome as in the earlier part of 
the year. 

The large area of the bay to the 
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SLOOP DORIS, OF THE CORINTHIANS, OFF SAUSALITO 
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south of the city of San Francisco is 
little visited by 
headquarters are on the Marin or Ala- 
meda shores, for, after passing Hunter’s 


Point, the water 
shoals and the 
wind comes 
down in nasty, 
sudden squalls 
from over the 
Mission hills. 
From the end 
of October till 
the middle of 
April most of 
the yachts are 
laid up, though 
winter sailing, 
when there is 
wind, is really 
pleasanter than 
summer cruis- 
ing. Butthough 
there is much 
lovely weather 
in the winter, 
wind, except 
for an occasional 
storm, is likely 
to be lacking, 
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yachtsmen, whose 


in the sloughs. 

















SLOOP NIXIE MAKING TIME 


When the season is over some of the 
yachts are taken up to fresh water, or 
serve as headquarters for duck hunters 
The boats of the Cor- 


inthian Club are 
towed through 
the drawbridge 
into the shel- 
tered lagoon 
behind Tiburon, 
and those of 
the California 
Club lie at their 
moorings in 
Oakland creek, 
which afford 
complete  shel- 
ter. All Cali- 
fornia is essen- 
tially an out-of- 
door land, and 
when yachts 
are in their 
winter quarters, 
golf, football, 
cricket, or hill- 
tramping at- 
tract the men 
who love wind 
and sun. 
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VACATION IDLING ON NAPA RIVER 
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ACK McCLOUD, Jim Hilton and 
Lem Scobey were enjoying the 
hospitality of their friend and 
neighbor, Joe Wells, sole owner of 

the H-A-T outfit. They had just par- 
taken of a sumptuous repast, prepared 
by their bachelor host, and were 
lounging about the porch puffing com- 
fort and solace from their after-dinner 


pipes. 
The ranch house was snugly en- 
sconced among cottonwoods, and 


through the ever-restless leaves the 
eye caught occasional glimpses of the 
yellow river rippling lazily over the 
sandbars. From the trail-eaten bot- 
toms the brakes surged against the 
divide in green billows, crested with 
sunshine. The cattlemen, content and 
full of the calm meditation that fol- 
lows a hearty dinner, elevated their 
feet and gazed languidly at the antics 
of a young hound worrying the house 
cat. Hilton was first to break the si- 
lence. 

“Well, what do you fellers think of 
thet Miss Folsom down at Laimer’s?” 

He spoke as though he had weighed 
the question carefully and expected a 
deliberate and earnest answer. He 
was disappointed. 

“T think she’s a lalaluler,’”’ vouch- 
safed Scobey. 

He blew heavenward a neat ring of 
smoke, inserting in it, as it twisted 
upward, a stubby red finger. There 
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was something childish about Scobey 
at times. 

“Never seed her only onct,” he ad- 
ded, innocently. 

Hilton looked at him with an ex- 
pression of pity and then turned to 
McCloud. 

“There hain’t no use tryin’ to git 
any sense out’n thet. Met her yit?” 

“T seed her at a distunce,” softly 
crooned Scobey. 

To him was given no attention. 

“ Yes, slightly —slight ’quaintance, 
you know. Rode past my house with 
her brother-in-law; stopped fer a drink 
an’ we got ’quainted.”’ 

He smiled as he spoke, his teeth 
gleaming through the red of his lips. 
McCloud was conceded to be the 
handsomest man on the range. Trim- 
waisted and deep-chested, and with a 
clear-cut, sun-browned face, it had 
been well said that no woman could 
look at him and not love him. He 
rarely went out of his way to win a 
lady’s heart. It was not necessary 
with Jack McCloud. 

“T don’t s’pose you’ve bin ovur to 
Laimer’s?” observed Wells. 

“Ves; I have,” acknowledged Mc- 
Cloud. ‘Ihave bin ovur there ——” 
he paused; ‘“‘b’cause ¥ 

A general laugh interrupted him. 
He looked at the three sternly for a 
moment, and then his features relaxed. 

“She gave me this,” he continued, 
as if apologizing for his conduct. 

He displayed a pink ribbon on his 
hat. Wells and Hilton seemed awed 
and Scobey thought of his definition 
of Miss Folsom with a feeling of ex- 
treme disgust. 
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“T guess our hash is cooked,” re- 
marked Wells, shortly. 

He was not a man to talk a great 
deal, preferring to listen to others. 
He was a slender, dark-haired West- 
erner, with soft brown eyes and a 
mellow voice. Yet it would not bea 
matter of good judgment to gauge 
Wells by his eyes or his voice, for at 
times those soft, brown eyes have been 
known to contract to specks of flame 
and that mellow voice to become a 
snarl. It could not be said that women 
were his specialty. 

The ranches of Hilton and Scobey 
joined. They were the closest of 
friends, working together and loafing 
together. Yet they often disagreed, 
and the casual observer, to hear their 
uncomplimentary and exceedingly per- 
sonal remarks, would be in momentary 
expectation of a mortalcombat. Their 
favorite theme for discussion was re- 
garding their ability as men to win 
the heartsof women. Each one firmly 
believed that he was the better man 
in this respect. They never had, as 
yet, come to any Satisfactory agree- 
ment on this point, as, up to the 
present discussion, honors were about 
even. 

Hilton had escorted a certain ranch 
girl to a dance and Scobey had man- 
aged to take her home, and there the 
matter stood. Scobey felt slightly tri- 
umphant, but he remembered an inci- 
dent which made him the laughing- 
stock of the range. It had occurred 
but a short time before the dance, and 
so, even with fhe triumphant carrying 
away of Hilton’s girl, he did not feel 
winner. Hilton was extremely sore, 
so far as his pride was concerned, but 
he would prefer a lingering death by 
torture rather than admit it. 

“Yes; s’pose she give you thet 
ribbin,” said Hilton, musing over Mc- 
Cloud’s last remark. “But I’m like 
thet lazy logie there. I only seed her 
at a distunce.” 

“Lazy logie? Git off th’ earth!” 

“They say she’s goin’ to stay here 
all summer,” went on Hilton; “‘an’ as 
untook gals air kinder scarce around 
here I guess [’ll have to git ’quainted 
an’ i 





He looked at McCloud, who seemed 
. tobe giving his entire attention to the 
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sticking of his jack-knife into the 
porch. 

Scobey broke in; “I'll tell you fel- 
lers; layin’ all jokin’ aside, why don’t 
you do something to back up your 
talk?” 

“What's thet?” 
sharply. 

“Don’t mind him, Jack; he’s refer- 
rin’ tome. What do you mean?” 

Hilton tipped a terrific wink at 
Wells. 

““T mean jes’ this,” replied Scobey, 
soberly. ‘ You fellers have bin tellin’ 
*bout what you’re goin’ to do an’ you 
don't do anything. Fer my part I’m 
willin’ to show you a thing or two jes’ 
fer the fun of it, you know. No harm 
meant. I say I kin win thet gal down 
at Laimer’s before any of you fellers 
kin, an’ I got th’ spondoolicks as sez 
so. Does your intellect soak up my 
meanin’?” 

“T think she do,” admitted Hilton, 
“But [ don’t like to take your money, 
Lem.” 

The young cattleman reached inside 
his shirt and drew forth a buckskin 
bag. From the bag he removed a 
crumpled wad of bills. 

“Don’t fret; you hain’t got it yit; 
Jack’ll hold th’ stakes,” he said. 

“How much you wanter bet,” in- 
quired Hilton, gently. 

“Oh, ’bout a hundred.” 

“Whew! but you’re stiff. Make it 
ten and save your change.” 

“Anything suits me, Jim,” assented 
Scobey, pleasantly, handing a bill to 
McCloud. 

“But, say, Lem,” broke out Hilton. 
suddenly, “we hain’t to let th’ gal or 
any one outside know ’bout this bet?” 

Scobey gazed at him in mute aston- 
ishment. 

“Of all th’ fools!” he exclaimed, 
presently. ‘Smoke up, Jim, an’ don’t 
git excited.” 

“What am I to do with this money 
if th’ gal flops you both,” queried Mc- 
Cloud, with a strange smile. 

“ Buy her a pretty with it,” replied 
Scobey, hastily. 

‘‘Good scheme,” replied Hilton, with 
evident admiration of Scobey’s re- 
sourcefulness. “But I nevur had a 
woman giv’ me th’ go-by yit. I “1 

“Tady-killer! Lady-killer,” mocked 


asked McCloud, 





ene oT 
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Scobey, shrilly. ‘‘ Listen to th’ lady- 
killer, would you, now!” 

“Tem Scobey, if you don’t shut 
your face I’ll be compelled to lam th’ 
chaps off’m you.” 

McCloud laughed softly and relit 
his pipe. 

“T guess I'll have to be goin’, boys,” 
he said. ‘I have a little business in 
town an’ I don’t know how long it 
will take me.” 

He walked out to the corral with 
the three following in his wake to 
help him saddle up. 

“So long, boys,” he laughed, as he 
galloped out of the enclosure. 

But he did not take the road to the 
town. He went straight up the river 
road that led to the Laimer ranch. 


Thus did the dainty girl in a white gown 





* * chang 


The three looked at one another 
comically. 

“TLet’s go back an’ smoke,” sug- 
gested Wells. 

Miss Katherine Fulsom, the young 
lady occasioning the wager, was a girl 
of rare charms. She had come out 
from Missouri to spend the summer 
with her sister, Mrs. Laimer. Being 
aware of her multitude of graces, it is 
quite possible she contemplated the 
proposition of having a retinue of 
knights of the plains with favor. It 
is also very possible that this dainty 
girl, bewitching in a crisp, white gown 


ya 


? Scobey for the good. 
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and a bunch of wild plum blossoms at 
her belt, was a coquette. There were 
roses in her cheeks that no florist 
ever keeps, and her eyes were eyes 
that ever seemed to laugh. She was 
as sweet and fresh as a morning glory, 
yet it is barely possible she was a co- 
quette. 

About a week after his visit to Joe 
Wells Scobey called on Laimer, to talk 
business, he said. Incidentally he was 
introduced to Kate Folsom. She 
placed a little, warm hand in his big 
palm, and then—well, there was at 
least one knight to do her bidding. 

After that meeting Scobey was a 
changed man. It had been his prac- 
tice to make frequent trips to town 
for the purpose of committing many 
strange acts and imbibing a _ vast 
amount of bad whisky. From this 
practice he refrained. There was a 
great change in Scobey’s personal ap- 
pearance, too, and one day Mrs. Laimer 
remarked: 

“ You look thet slick, Lem, if I didn’t 
have a man I’d take you.” 

At this sally Scobey laughed long 
and loud. 

Thus did the dainty girl in a white 
gown and some blossoms at her belt 
change Scobey for the good. Withal, 
he did not quite comprehend it. He 
felt different than he did when he 
made the wager. At times he almost 
wished he had never made it at all. 
The girl laughed so sweetly and 
treated him so kindly. She smiled on 
him, and even called him Lem at times. 
He was beginning to dream. 

But of Hilton. He had noted, with 
a great many growls, the frequent 
excursions of Scobey to the Laimer 
ranch. One evening he saddled his 
horse and rode slowly toward the 
river. He had not noticed Scobey 
ride by during the day, and was in 
hopes he would be the only visitor at 
the Laimer ranch. 

That evening Hilton left Laimer’s 
feeling strangely elated, for had she 
not given him a rose from the fragrant 
cluster she wore at her breast? And 


had she not smiled in a most ravishing 
fashion as she pinned the flower on 
his coat lapel with deft, slim fingers? 
He remembered he felt a desire to 
kiss those fingers. 


And the rose — 
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was not the rose the emblem of love? 
He hummed something about the 
“red, red rose,’ for he was very 
happy. He slapped his horse’s neck 
with his sombrero and dashed joyously 
across the divide. ‘ 

“Tl ask her to go to th’ dance Fri- 
day night,” he confided to his horse as 
he removed the high-horned saddle 
and shook out the steaming blanket. 
“She'll like to take in thet dance.” 

Some one called to him from the 
road. It was Jack McCloud, neatly 
attired and joyful. 

“How air you?” 

“So, so,” replied Hilton, walking 
out to the fence. 

‘“Where you goin’?” 

“Up th’ rivur,” replied McCloud, 
patting his prancing horse. 
“So? Wish you luck.” 

“Well, I must be goin’. 
Jim.” 

Hilton watched him until he disap- 
peared in one of the swales of the 
divide. Then he walked over to a 
wagon and sat down on the tongue. 

“Me and Lem stand about as much 
show with thet feller as a pair of sand- 
hill cranes,’ he muttered, with his 
head in his hands, ‘but Ill ask her 
jes’ th’ same. Yes; I'll ask her.” 

The next day Scobey ‘“ happened 
in” at the Laimer ranch and took din- 
ner. After dinner he looked at his 
feet for a long time and then inquired 
of the object of his heart’s adoration if 
she would “’cept his comp’ny fer th’ 
dance.” 

The girl laughed lightly and in- 
formed the rancher if he cared to 
come round Friday night she might 
go. With the blindness of a manin 
love, Scobey accepted her remarks as 
a solemn promise. In a state of mind 
closely akin to a trance, he mounted 
his broncho and galloped away. 

Two hours later Hilton rode up to 
the gate and greeted Laimer, who was 
engaged in sharpening an ax. 

“Git down an’ come in,” invited 
Laimer, straightening his back, “I 
want you to meet my wife’s sister.” 

Presently Hilton was shaking hands 
with her — she of the bloomy cheeks 
and dancing eyes. 

“T jes’ thought,” he said, a few 
moments later, when they were alone, 


Good-by, 





























erved, sadly. * * Then they wheeled therr horses and galloped furiously toward town. 





“We're a pair of fools,” he 
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“thet maybe you'd like to take in thet 
dance, an’ I os 

He wondered why his lips were so 
dry and his throat ached so, but he 
stumbled on bravely: 

“Seein’ as how you jes’ come, I 
thought I’d ask if you’d go with me — 
s’posin’ you hain’t much ’quainted 
yit.” 

“Yes, Iam; I know Mr. McCloud,” 
responded the girl, with apparent in- 
nocence. 

Hilton looked at her a moment and 
twirled his hat nervously. After that 
he seemed to have lost track of the ob- 
ject of his visit. 

“But, Mr. Hilton,” ventured the 
girl, kindly, “if you want to come 
over Friday night I might go.” 

Hilton stepped toward her, for the 
girl’s coquetry affected him strangely. 

“You'll go?” he asked, huskily. 
Then he pulled himself together and 
added, manfully: “I guess I'll go. 
Good evenin’.” 

As he rode away he looked back, 
and she blew him a kiss from the 
door. 

Six o’clock Friday night two horse- 
men met where the town road wound 
down through the brakes and through 
the cottonwoods until it struck the 
river road leading from Laimer’s to the 
H-A-T ranch. Scobey had ridden 
across country and Hilton had taken 
the road. As Scobey’s horse stepped 
into the trail he was hailed by Hilton. 

“ Hello, Lem!" 

“ Hello, Jim! 





Where you goin’?” 


“No, place. Where you goin’?” 
“Same place.” 
The sun was blazing red over 


the distant mountain peaks, but it 
was twilight in the cottonwoods. 
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Presently a laugh floated up from 
the direction of the river road. 
Both men started at the sound 
of the laugh, for it was a sound 
strangely woven in with the dreams 
they had dreamed of late. Now the 
riders were even with them, leisurely 
walking their horses through the 
shadows of the cottonwoods. Hilton 
and Scobey, behind a screen of under- 
growth and trees, looked at one an- 
other and listened guiltily. 

“T told them all I might go. I sup- 
pose they’re down to the house by 
this.” 

Her escort laughed, and the twain, 
soothing their restless horses behind 
the trees, felt sick at heart. 

“ Poor boys,” she went on; ‘“‘I could 
not love them all, especially when I 
met you the very first day here. Could 
I, boy?” 

She was riding close to him and her 
hand was on his arm. 

‘“No, but you kin invite them to our 
weddin’ mighty sudden, honey, can’t 
you. I nevurlet on I knowed you be- 
fore, an’ they’ll nevur know, fer ——”’ 

It was the voice of Wells, replete 
with tenderness. Its mellow cadences 
died away in the distance and the un- 
fortunate suitors heard no more. 

Hilton extended his hand, the same 
being warmly grasped by Scobey. 

‘We're a pair of fools,” he observed, 
sadly. 

“Well, what if we are? McCloud 
must have got throwed, too. We’re 
all in the same string and Joe’s got 
th’ prize. We'll do th’ right thing by 
him. We’re beat.” 

“Yes; we're beat.” 

Then they wheeled their horses and 
galloped furiously toward town. 


Golden Gate Park in Midwinter. 


By Grace Hibbard. 


The dewdrops hang on the bending grass, 
The dragon-fly cuts a sunbeam through, 
The moaning cypress trees lift somber arms 

Up to skies of cloudless blue. 
A humming-bird sips from a golden cup, 
In the hedges a hidden bird sings, 
And a butterfly among the flowers 
Tells me that my soul has wings. 























From a Globe Trotter’s Journal. 
By Ednah Robinson. 


AN FRANCISCO, December 171h— Arrived here this morning. Sun- 
shine all the way from Honolulu until we ran into a fog bank just a day 
from port, but it lifted this morning, and the Gate was golden with the 

warm sunrise when we passed through. Put up at the Palace, where I found 
a lot of letters for me, and several from Marion. 
She still scoffs at my determination to be in 
New York before the first. 

‘Our acquaintance was so short,” she writes 
in one, ‘that I sometimes question if it ever 
happened. Only those five days in London, 
wedged in between your arrival there and my 
departure. Five days! But before I could sail 
back toward the west or you started out for the 
east, enough had happened to change the 
course of two lives. I reproach myself for hav- 
ing spoiled your trip, for you would never 
otherwise have so abridged your journey. Six 
months is a sorry apology fortwo years. Don’t 
try todoit! It frightens me! Suppose you find out I am not worthy. And I 
would wait years for you!’ 

Then, again: 

“T’ve told no one but my father and godmother. I’m almost ashamed to 
tell you why, but I’m afraid. Suppose my Lochinvar were dilatory! Or had 
changed his mind! But I’m all ready!” 

The darling! 

Six p.m., same day— Have just sent her 
a wire: 

I’m coming. The New Year is ours, every minute 
of it. Lochinvar not dilatory. 

Off to dinner at the Bohemian Club with 
some officers of the Twenty-eighth. We are 
to do the theaters and Chinatown later. 

December 18th— Bought Marion an em- 
broidered kimona in one of the curious little 
Chinese shops Have two others in my trunk 
that I got in Japan, but this looked just like 
her. Crepe, a beautiful blue; that’s her eyes. 
Pink lining; that’s her cheeks. Golden chrysanthemums; that’s her hair, God 
bless her! Had a dinner to satisfy Catullus last 
night. They say San Francisco ranks with New 
Orleans as the two finest markets of the world. 
Went out for a drive this morning with Collins 
of the Tenth Artillery, through the Golden Gate 
park. It deserves its reputation. Stopped in 
the quaint Japanese garden, a relic of the Mid- 
winter Fair held here several years ago. We 
had tea served by Japanese girls in their native 
dress, and I was wafted right back to Japan. 
Then a spin along miles of firm beach and over 
the hills to the Presidio. Took lunch with some 
pretty girls, and they begged me to stay to a 

GOLDEN GATE PARK, SAN FRANCISCO = New Year’s eve ball. I didn’t tell them why I 
couldn’t! A crowd of us are going up Mt. Tamalpais after dinner, by moon- 
light. Can’t believe this is winter. Flowers are growing in all the gardens in 
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defiance of the calendar. Hyacinths, violets, roses and chrysanthemums. 
Anachronistic but true. 

December roth — Back from Tamalpais. The trip was beautiful, and we 
could see the lights of the cities and towns around the bay from our open car. 
One girl looked so much like Marion in the 
moonlight that she made me long the more for 
her ——for Marion, I mean —and quite clouded 
the evening for me. Took breakfast with 
friends of Collins in Sausalito, a summer and 
winter resort that knows no season. Leave 
here in an hour. 

December 20th —San Jose. Just back from 
Mt. Hamilton, where is the famous Lick Ob- 
servatory. Fortunately, it was a clear night, 
and, by the aid of the big telescope, I brought 
the stars down 
tome. At each 

LICK OBSERVATORY of the stations I 
passed, girls in thin dresses and large hats made 
me doubt the season and carried my thoughts to 
Marion nestling in her furs. Have just wired 
to her. 

December 22d—On the train, just out of 
Monterey. Del Monte would be an ideal place 
for a honeymoon. Got some good views. It 
was an _ inspi- 
ration, illustrat- 
ing this diary 
with my own 
snapshots, and will interest Marion some day. 
Elysian weather still. The seventeen-mile 
drive with Marion would have seemed as one. 
They enjoyed a blizzard yesterday in New 
York, and in Monterey it was almost too hot 
to play tennis comfortably. Am going to take 
Marion to Monterey some day. 

December 24th, 2 p.m.—l,os Angeles. Just 
in from Santa 
Barbara, where 
Istayedoveraday. Saw the Mission, and some 
of the rose-covered homes. Yesterday morning 
I had a dip inthe ocean. The god of the cal- 
endar is kind to 
California. 
Drove out to 
Montecito, 
where I dined 
with acousin of 
Marion’s that I 
had never met 
before. 

December 25th — Fell in with a gay crowd 
going up Mt. Lowe. I had met one of the men 
in Shanghai and he introduced me to the rest. 
They have taken possession and are trying to 
make me stay over. Wonder if they’ll succeed? 
The railway is a wonderful example of engineering skill. Part of the ascent is 
by cables —a sixty-per-cent grade — and some of the women grew white as we 
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were slowly pulled up the apparent perpendicular. Came down this morning, 
and they carried me all over the country today. Pasadena, the Ostrich Farm, 
San Gabriel Mission and Santa Monica. Taken shots of all those places. Los 
Angeles is ideal. I wonder how Marion would 
like it. Out there at Westlake, for instance. 


Will show her the pictures. 


night. Would regret going if I had not made 
up my mind to come back. Shall bring Marion 
here for our honeymoon, and if she likes it as 
well as I do, here will we pitch our tent. 
December 26th, 9 a.m.— On the Sunset Lim- 
ited, just out of Los Angeles. This is an 
edition de luxe of the modern train. This de- 
cides me to take Marion to California. 
December 28th — So many entertaining peo- 
ple on board that I’ve had no time for the 





ORANGE GROVE, RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


Leave here to- 





WESTLAKE PARK, LOS ANGELES 


journal. What 
wonderful kaleidoscopic views from this car 
window! Orange groves and mountains, then 
arid desert, with the mountains fading to distant 
hills; cactus, picturesque but lonely; the Indian 
huts, and the dark heads huddled by the doors 
as our swift train flew by; then the faces grow- 
ing darker, as we pass into the fields of sugar 
cane, the rice 
swamps and the 
cotton fields. 
And tomorrow I 
take breakfast 
in New Orleans, 


the most fascinating coquette of our fair group 
of cities— stormy, cold, gay, tender by turns, 
but always piquante and always charming. I 
know my New Orleans already by guide book 

and reputation. 
December 29th — New Orleans. I wired to 
Marion: ‘Almost there!’’ Then had oysters in 
the old French 





GIANT CACTI, ARIZONA 


Market with Maynard, whom I met on the train. 
He introduced me at his club, where I’m now 
writing. We went together on the tourist’s 
round. Took in the curious cemetery and 





Campo Santo of 
Saint Roch, with 
its queer beaded 
chaplets hang- 
ing over the 
vaults, remini- 
scent of older 
countries; paid 
an appreciative 
toll in the old Absinthe House, a place teeming 
with famous memories. Jackson square next, 
with its circlet of historic buildings, the Ca- 
thedral Cabildo and galleried residences that 
once were stately, the memory alone of Madame 
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LEVEE, NEW ORLEANS 


Pontalbo and the lavish Almonaster relieving the bourgeois atmosphere of a 
mixed, poverty-stricken tenement. Visited the house where Morphy dreamed 
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the moves that made him famous, and where he 
hastened his last one — a move that the quarter 
believes yet holds a restless knight in pawn. 
The doors of the 
room where he 
committed sui- 
cide are kept 
locked, and 
never opened 
without a shud- 
der. Fromthere 
to the antique © 
stores on Royal 
street, where I bought some curious jewelry for 
Marion; a run out to the new part of the city, 
fast outgrowing and overshadowing the old. 

Ree ee re eT Back to the club to throw these things in my 
grip, and am waiting for Maynard. In a few minutes dinner, and then New 
York — which means Marion! 





FRENCH MARKET, NEW ORLEANS 





In the Foothills. 


By Clarence Urmy. 


If ever Nature sues for speech and song, 

Here does she plead most lovingly and long; 

A pleading clothed in color, form and scent, 
Whose very dumbness makes it eloquent! 

Here, where the sun and purple haze combine 
To crown the day with aureole divine; 

Here, where the herd paths meet, embrace, divide, 
Then wander off to haunts where fairies hide; 
Fair valley vistas, orchards green and red, 

With miles of poplars, golden-garmented, 

And long, low lines of hills that fade and die 
In tender depths of opalescent sky. 

A pearl-white cloud, a stranger from the sea, 
Moors for a moment to a redwood tree, 

Then slowly, slowly, like a dreamland boat 
Through sapphire seas drifts on to ports remote. 
Here gleams a crystal lake where lilies lean 

To view their beauty in its depths serene; 

And O! such stillness, blessed, deep, profound, 
God’s quiet, fashioned without mete or bound, 
Serenity that wakes within the breast a thought 
With Nature’s peace and consolation fraught: 
Within this mirror see thy counterpart, 


O speechless soul, and thou, O songless heart! 














A Young Sculptor and His “ Victory.” 


By Charles S. Aiken 


of Manila bay, and incidentally to pay deserved tribute to the sailors of 

the American navy, is being erected on Union square in the heart of San 
Francisco. It is peculiarly fitting that in this city that ‘faces the Orient” should 
rise the first monument of this character, for not only is San Francisco harbor 
the rendezvous of the Pacific fleet but Dewey’s flagship, the Olympia, as 
well as the famed Oregon were products of the skill of California artisans. 
The contract for the monument was awarded last year to Robert I. Aitken, 
sculptor, and to Newton J. Tharp, architect. The design submitted consists of 
a granite shaft eighty-three feet in height, at the base of which are four emblem- 
atic bronze figures, eight feet in height. Surmounting the shaft will be a 
bronze figure of ‘“ Vic- 
tory,” bearing in one hand 
the trident, in the other a 
laurel wreath. 

This colossal figure of 
“Victory,” as modeled in 
clay by the talented design- 
er, is shown in the front- 
ispiece engraving of this 
number of SuNSET. Upon 
this page is given a glimpse 
of the young sculptor at 
work in his studio, and an 
excellent idea of the size 
of the figure is here ob- 
tained by contrast. Mr. 
Aitken expects to finish the 
remaining four figures with- 
in the next few months. 
Work on placing the shaft 
is going on rapidly, the 
ground having been broken 
in May, 1901, by the late 
President McKinley during 
his visit to the coast. The 
shaft, designed by Mr. 
Tharp, is of plain granite, 
with a capital somewhat 
after the Corinthian order, 


but original in treatment, 


SCULPTOR AITKEN AT WORK IN HIS SAN FRANCISCO STUDIO ON ise . s 
THE FIGURE OF “‘VICTORY.’’ (SEE FRONTISPIECE.) and promises to be extreme 


‘| \HE first permanent monument to commemorate Admiral Dewey’s victory 





ly effective and artistic. 
The estimated cost of the monument is $45,000, this amount having been raised 
by popular subscription. The site chosen is in the center of the city’s principal 
down-town park. Palms and olives and other trees of semi-tropic nature are all 
about, and the year through the flowers here make patches of brilliant coloring. 

This figure of “ Victory” has already brought the sculptor much praise. 
He is an enthusiastic artist, young, emotional and untiring in his devotion to 
his calling. His exhibited work has won him the commendation of critics for 
its originality and skillful execution. His early training was at the Hopkins 
Institute of Art — the school at present housed in the Mark Hopkins mansion 
on Nob Hill, and made by endowment and gift one of the affiliated colleges of 
the University of California. 











The Challenge of the Blossoms. 


By Edwin Sidney Williams. 


desses an apple with the in- 

scription, ‘Let the most beau- 
tiful have me,” in behalf of the 
blossoms of this great fruit region I 
boldly claim that, for the time of their 
perfection, they constitute the surpass- 
ing beauty of the earth on which 
Creator and angels look with benevo- 
lent delight. The time is coming 
when the world tourists, talking of 
Yosemite and the sequoias, Shasta and 
the Golden Gate, will tell open-eyed 
comrades to time their journeys to see 
the prune blossoms of California’s 
Santa Clara county. 

Remember, I limit my claim for this 
surpassing beauty for this region to 
the “blossom week of March.” This 
boasting is for the blossoms. Coming 
generations of travelers will rate 
highly this hitherto unappreciated 
and but partially heralded scene. I 


. S Jupiter tossed among the god- 


urge you, “See the blossoms!” Shut 
your eyes to them if you can! The 
hurrying world has missed them 


mostly. But once among them it will 
be hard to close your eyes. 

When is all this glory of whiteness 
to rise upon us? Usually in the third 
week of March. Rain and cold, fog 
and frost, cloud and sunshine, the 
mists which float over from the sea 
and the rills which meander down 
from the mountains, make some vari- 
ance intime. But the blossoms always 


come. And mingled in the glorious 
checker-board of colors are the peach 
and the pear, the apricot and the 
cherry, whose blossoms cry out, in 
beautiful appeal, that the sweetness 
of the prunes, as well as their abun- 
dance, must not rob them of their 
share in praising their great Creator. 

If the resident of our cities can 
spend but one week in this county, 
and can choose his own time for it, 
blossom week is incomparably the 
week for him. He will hunger to 
come and taste the fruit whose prom- 
ise is so bewilderingly beautiful. 

The ride to Lick Observatory will 
have a background of fragrance and 
a foreground of charm as white as a 
polar sea. Could the tourist turn the 
great telescope on the blossom fields 
he would discover processions of rapt 
pilgrims as nearly smothered in flow- 
ers as dark-robed monks in the snows 
of Mt. Blanc. Stanford’s blooming 
youth decorate themselves and their 
guests with generous prunings from 
luxurious orchards. Congress, Azule, 
Alma, Almaden, Gilroy and Alum Hot 
Springs invite excursions. The new 
“ Twenty-seven-mile drive,” command- 
ing valley, bay, sea, Big Basin, Santa 
Cruz, Monterey and the Giant Red- 
woods, says, ‘See the blossoms from 
my point of view.” But the entranc- 
ing and the engrossing charms are 
blossoms! blossoms!! blossoms!!! 











Sunset Rays of Fact and Fancy 

















In Sunset Land. 


Let me arise, and away 
To the land that guards the dying day, 
Whose burning tear, the evening star, 
Drops silently to the wave afar; 
The land where summers never cease 
Their sunny psalm of light and peace. 
Whose moonlight, poured for years untold, 
Has drifted down in dust of gold; 
Whose morning splendors, fallen in showers, 


Leave ceaseless sunrise in the flowers. 
—Edward Rowland Sill. 


%, Some of the rays of SUNSET are far- 
reaching. Words of appreciation have come 
recently from Montevideo, Uruguay, and 
from Mahon, Balearic Islands. 


oa 


The special colonist rates from the east 
to California, in effect March Ist for two 
months, will result, doubtless, in bringing 
many people westward. All the big state is 
looking its best during these spring months 
and a better time for a cross-continent trip 
could not be planned. 
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Daffodils. 


Of daffodils 
Clarice is fond, and loves to see 
Them by her side. No other flower 
Is half soshy, for modestly 
They hang their heads, as hour by hour 
Sly Cupid all about us trips 
And nectar sips — but not from lips 
Of daffodils! 


Of daffodils 
I'll make a chain so strong, that when 
Clarice may seek to walk away 
And watch afar for other men, 
In floral bondage she must stay, 
And, lured by love’s sweet witchery, 
She’ll sit quite still, and talk to me — 
Of daffodils! 
—C. S. Arken. 
Oo 


% As attractive a day’s excursion as the 
seeker for new sights will find anywhere is 
the new Wishbone Route trip from San 
Francisco through the Santa Clara valley. 
From the window of an observation chair 
car the traveler sees one of the world’s gar- 
den spots. And just at this fruit-tree blos- 
soming season the valley is a panorama of 
floral loveliness. Besides the flowers and the 
fragrance, there are glimpses of famed Lick 
Observatery, on Mt. Hamilton’s faraway sum- 
mit; of the Santa Clara mission, with close 
at hand views of San Jose, of Los Gatos, and 
of Stanford University, richest in endow- 
ment of all universities. 


oa 
The Old and the New. 


Out to the west in a palace car 
I travel and take my ease, 

With no discomforting plague to mar, 
But with every plan to please. 


The sandy yeach and verdant plain, 
Like a panoramic show, 

Sweep past in view, and over again 
The heights of eternal snow. 


The glorious scene turns hours to dreams, 
And I witness the sun decline 

On an endless train of crawling teams — 
And again it is ‘‘ forty-nine.” 


Slowly we toil o'er the dreary waste, 
Ambushed by red men bold, 

And many a life, in our eager haste, 
Is lost in the rush for gold. 


Lonely the grave where some weaker one 
Fell out in the weary tramp; 

Yet ever with face to the setting sun 
The living press on to camp. 


Letters from home in the early fall! — 
Three months on the ocean way — 

What wakens me? ’Tis the newsboy’s call, 
From a vision of yesterday! 


Papers, sir?’’ And the spires I see 
Of old Sacramento town, 
And I’m glad to live in a century 
That has swept mighty barriers down! 
—Fdward William Dutcher. 


Lake City, Minn. 


% Lessons that England is learning in the 
valley of the Nile and teaching to the world 
are noted in Mr. A.J. Wells’ interesting paper 
in this number of SUNSET. In many ways 
Egypt’s fertile valley and the great interior 
valley of California are comparable, and in 
both the future largely depends on irriga- 
tion and the proper control of water. 


o 
California — An Acrostic. 


Creamy blossoms, perfume breathing, 

Asters’ sun-kissed faces shining, 

Lovely gardens, ever blooming, 

In this dreamy Golden State. 

Fortune smiling, love caressing, 

Outspread wings of Peace now resting, 

Rippling brooks and songbirds nesting 

Neath the oak tree’s restful shade. 

If life were crowned by love so sweet, 

Ah, here our joy would be complete. 

—Mabel Adams Aver 

eo 


La Senorita. 


Where the moonlight and the vine 
Shadows weave, that meet and twine 
With the darkness of her hair, 
At the window, proud and fair, 

Sits La Senorita. 


Have I not sought thee from afar, 

Like yonder moon’s attendant star? 

And glad as song, as strong as wine, 

Would leap my heart at glance of thine, 
Cruel Senorita! 


With champing bit and jangling spur, 

I’ve ridden well for love of her, 

And, gayest of the cavalcade, 

Have at her feet my trophies laid, 
Vainest Senorita! 


On strings that trembled with delight 
I’ve waked fond airs with fingers light; 
But thou upon my heart hath played 
No answer to my serenade, 

Coldest Senorita! 


What! ’Tis a rose falls at my feet; 

Once ’twas a white rose, pale and sweet, 

But it hath caught her blushes red, 

For, proud no longer, droops her head, 

She’s my Senorita! 
—Carrie B, Fisk 
Qo 

More Flowers, Fruits and Trees. 

From Mr. C. M. Loring, of Minneapolis, 
comes the following words of appreciation 
and contrast: 

I have often wondered if Californians real- 
ized what a mighty empire is theirs! —what a 
great future is before them! 

We look upon Spain, with her 196,000 
square miles of territory and her 17,000,000 
people and centuries of history, as one of the 
great powers, and do not consider that Cali- 
fornia has an area nearly as great, that her 
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mountains are higher, her scenery more pic- 
turesque and grand, her resources, although 
only partially developed, more reliable, and, 
best of all, a climate free from malaria, un- 
surpassed for health and comfort, which is 
enjoyed by an educated, cultivated people 
and by thousands who leave the less favored 
states to spend the winter months where so 
many blessings can beenjoyed. This throng 
of pilgrims in search of health, pleasure and 
comfort will steadily increase, and it behooves 
the dwellers of California to make their cities 
and villages as attractive as possible. Good 
Dame Nature bestows her greatest blessings 
upon those who consign their seeds and 
plants to her motherly care, and no com- 
munity has a single excuse for not surround- 
ing itself with the choicest of fruits, flowers 
and trees, which give so much pleasure to 
their eastern visitors. 

The crop of tourists is worth cultivating, 
but, [ regret to say, there are communities in 
California which have not learned this secret. 
A hint dropped here may not be amiss, hotel 
and boarding-house keepers being asked to 
giveclose attention. People from other states 
do not visit California for the purpose of 
shivering, and even in that beautiful climate 
there has been known to occur what “down 
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easters” call a ‘‘spell of weather.” Ample 
provision, then, ought to be made in your 
homes for making travelers comfortable when 
dreary storms and chilly air come, infre- 
quent though they may be. A stranger will 
be content — yes, happy — during the preva- 
lence of a ‘‘norther”’ if heated reception and 
reading rooms, chamber and dining rooms, 
greet him at every turn. This fact is well 
understood at the most comfortable of hotels, 
the Del Monte. Again, one wonders, in a 
majority of hotels, at the absence of certain 
local coloring, which, when sometimes found, 
is more grateful to the guests’ yearning eyes 
than the native can seem to realize. 

In a great many northern hotels one can 
see stiff, dusty, dried and painted palms, 
ghostly in daylight, but which, under the 
softening influence of artificial light, make 
one think of the bright, flexible green palms 
that grow in California, but are so seldom 
seen decorating hotel or home. Not only 
palms, but oranges, roses, pepper-tree sprays 
and wild flowers, when seen in hall and din- 
ing-room, possess a charm for strangers that 
will, forever after in their minds, link these 
generous gifts of Flora and Pomona with 
childhood’s dream of fairyland and man- 
hood’s hopes of paradise, and —it pays. 
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Evening Telephone, Waco, Texas — The 
February number of SUNSET has just been 
issued by the Southern Pacific road, and is 
a magnificent piece of work. The January 
number was also superb. The illustrations 
and information of the publication make it 
something of general interest. 


Santa Clara (Cal.) Vez s —Sunszxt for Jan- 
uary must be accorded a place pre-eminent 
among the magazines of the month, both on 
account of its artistic illustrations, superbly 
executed, and for the excellence of its liter- 
ary contents. Special prominence is given 
toa description of onion fields of the Santa 
Clara valley, articles by Jessie Juliet Knox 
and H. L. Wells being presented, with illus- 
trations from photographs by Mrs. Alice 
Hare of Santa Clara. The work this maga- 
zine is doing cannot be overestimated in its 
value to California. As we review consecu- 
tive numbers they are sent east to accom- 
plish the work for which they are intended. 
So it should be with each subscriber who 
receives it—and they should be many. 


Chicago 400 — SUNSET, the Southern Pa- 
cific Company’s monthly, has adopted the 
regulation magazine form and size and estab- 
lished permanent departments. It is a beau- 
tiful and instructive publication ahd has 
accomplished wonders for California. 


Stockton /udependent, February 8th—Feb- 
ruaty SUNSET is a masterpiece of art in 
magazine making. The SUNSET has really 
become the most typical and refreshing of 
California illustrated magazines. The Feb- 
ruary number is doubly valuable because its 
leading article tells the reader something of 
the life and methods of Luther Burbank, 
that wonderful Californian who has been 
commissioned as the vicegerent of creation 
and first assistant of Mother Nature. The 
article is written by Edward J. Wickson of 
the State University. He writes in the spirit 
of appreciation. His tribute to Mr. Burbank 
should be read and studied in every school- 
room in California. No child in this state 
should be permitted to reach maturity with- 
out a thorough knowledge of the services 
Luther Burbank has performed for horticul- 
ture and for humanity. Luther Burbank 
is one of the greatest men of this age, and it 
is gratifying that his contemporaries are at 
last coming to a realization of his work, his 
philosophy and wide philanthropy. 


Rio Vista (Cal.) News — The January num- 
ber of SUNSET is at hand. From an artistic 
standpoint it is one of the handsomest publi- 
cations that have come under our observation, 
and nobody can read its carefully edited 
pages without feeling that it is doing a great 
work in the development of the resources of 
the state. 











All about California 


AND THE WEST 








If exact information about special sections of California and Oregon is 


desired write to the officials named in the following list. 


Simply ask for facts 


wished for, say you saw name and address in SUNSET MAGAZINE and a ready 


and prompt response is assured. 
named are in California. 


Alameda Board of Trade, C. P. Magagnos, Secretary 

Albany, Ore., Alco Club, F. Denoson, Secretary 

Anaheim Chamber of Commerce 

Anaheim Merchants’ Club, R. Melrose, Secretary 

Ashland, Ore., Board of Trade, H. S. Sanford, Secretary 

Bakersfield Board of Trade, J. M. Hunter, Secretary 

Bakersfield Chamber of Commerce, C. A. Edwards, 
President 

Berryessa Fruit Growers’ Union, H. F. Lord, Secretary 

Berkeley Board of Trade, J. J. Mason, Secretary 

Biggs Board of Trade, C. N. Brown, Secretary 

California State Board of Trade, J. A. Filcher, Secre- 
tary, San Francisco 

Campbell Board of Trade, C. H. Whitmore, Secretary, 
Campbell, Santa Clara County 

Chico Merchants’ and Clerks’ Association, B. C. Jones, 
Secretary 

Chino Valley Farmers’ Club, Edwin Rhodes, Secretary 

Claremont Pomological Club, E. Squire, Secretary 

Colusa Board of Trade, F. E. Wright, Secretary 

Corvallis, Ore., Benton County Citizens’ League, C. E. 
Woodson, Secretary 

Deming, N. M., Business Club, J. A. Mahoney, Sec’y 

Dinuba Board of Trade, W. P. Boone, Secretary 

El Monte Board of Trade, E. J. Dodson, Secretary 

Eugene, Ore., Board of Trade, E. L. Frazier, Secretary 

Fresno Chamber of Commerce, W. B. Dennett, Secretary 

Grass Valley Board of Trade 

Hanford, Kings County Chamber of Commerce, B. A. 
Goodrich, Secretary 

Haywards Board of Trade, W. O. Emerson, Secretary 

Hermosillo, Mex., Camera de Comercio, J. Guilleno 
Dominguez. Secretary 

Salem, Ore., Illihee Club, address the Secretary 

Independence, Ore., Board of Trade, P. M. Kirkland, 
Secretary 

Ione Board of Trade and Improvement Company, 
C. G. Noble, Secretary 

Lodi Chamber of Commerce, E. S. Hogan, Secretary 

Lompoc Board of Trade, W. W. Broughton, Secretary 

Long Beach Board of bg wal f A. Miller, Secretary 

Los Angeles Board of Trade, Gregory Perkins, Jr., 
Secretary 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Frank Wiggins, 
Secretary 

Los Angeles New Wholesalers’ Board of Trade, I. B. 
Newton, Secretary 

Los Gatos Board of Trade, W. R. L. Jenks, Secretary 

Madera Chamber of Commerce, R. S. Hargrove, Sec’y 

Madera Farmers’ Club, J. A. Secara, Secretary 

Martinez Board of Trade, W. A. Hale, Secretar 

Marysville Chamber of Commerce, A. C. Irwin, Sec’y 

Merced Board of Trade, E. L,. Moor, Secretary 

Modesto Farmers’ Club, C N. Whitmore, Secretary 

Modesto, Stanislaus Board of Trade, E. P. Shafer, 
Secretary 

Monrovia‘Board of Trade, C. E Slosson, Secretary 

Mountain View Board of Trade, Cal., G. K. Estes, 
Secretary 

Napa Board of Trade, W. G. Thompson, Secretary 

Nevada City Board of Trade, W. F. Englebright, Sec’y 

Newcastle Horticultural Society, J. F. Madden, Sec’y 

Oakland Board of Trade, Craigie Sharp, Secretary 

Ogden Weber Club, C. R. Hollingsworth. Secretary 

Ontario Board of Trade, T. E. Parke, Secretary 

Oregon City Board of Trade, J. W. Loder, Secretary 

Orland Board of Trade, W. E. Searce, Secretary 

Oroville Chamber of Commerce, E. Tucker, Secretary 

Oxnard Board of Trade, Oxnard, Cal. 

Pacific Grove Board of Trade, E. B. Rich, Secretary 

Pasadena Board of Trade, J. M. Sickler, Secretary 


Where not otherwise specified, the places 


Paso Robles Board of Trade 

Penryn Improvement Association, H. E. Butler, Sec’y 

Petaluma Board of Trade, F. A. Cromwell, Secretary 

Placerville County Board of Trade, C. E. Swisler, 
Chairman 

Pomona Board of Trade, C. B. Messenger, Secretary 

Pomona Farmers’ and Horticultural Club, J. W. Mills, 
Secretary 

Porterville Board of Trade, G. R. Lumley, Secretary 

Portland, Ore., Board of Trade, J. N. Fleischer, Sec’y 

Raisin Growers’ and Packers’ Association, W. S. Hoyt, 
Secretary, Fresno 

Red Bluff Chamber of Commerce, F. E. Lemon, Sec’y 

Redding, Shasta County Board of Trade, F. F. Duston, 
Secretary 

Redlands Board of Trade, G. C. Thackster, Secretary 

Redondo Board of Trade, S. D. Barkley, Secretary 

Redwood Town Trustees, Geo. Winters, Chairman 

Riverside Chamber of Commerce, P. S. Castleman, Sec. 

Roseburg Board of Trade, D. S. R. Buick, Secretary 

Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, M. R. Beard, Sec’y 

Sacramento Development Association, F. E. Wright, 
Secretary, Colusa 

Salinas Board of Trade, M. R. Merritt, Ass’t Secretary 

San Bernardino Board of Trade, F. D. Keller, Secretary 

San Bernardino Board of Trade, J. C. Campbell, Pres’t 

San Diego Chamber of Commerce, H. P. Wood, Sec’y 

San Dimas Citrus Union, W. A. Johnstone, Secretary 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, E. Scott, Sec’y 

San Jacinto Valley Horticultural Club, San Jacinto 

San Joaquin Valley Commercial Association, Calvin B. 
Brown, Secretary, Stockton 

San Leandro Board of Trade, C. Rinderspacker, Sec’y 

San Luis Obispo Board of Trade, C. A. Ricketts, Sec’y 

San Pedro Board of Trade, Frank Burns, Secretary 

San Pedro Chamber of Commerce, Judge B. C. Sweet, 
Secretary 

San Rafael Board of Trade, D. W. Martens, Secretary 

Santa Ana, Santa Ana Chamber of Commerce, E. A. 
White, Secretary 

Santa Barbara Chamber of Commerce, C. M. Gidney, 
Secretary 

Santa Clara County Farmers’ Club 

Santa Clara Improvement Club, I. B. McMahill, Ass’t 
Secretary, San Jose 

Santa Cruz, Board of Trade, J. F. Coope, Secretary 

Santa Monica Board of Trade, Fred. H. Taft, Secretary 

Santa Paula Board of Trade, J. B. Titus, Secretary 

Santa Rosa Board of Trade, A. S. Luce, Secretary 

Silverton Board of Trade, P. L. Brown, Secretary 

Sonoma County Board of Trade, A. S. Luce, Secretary, 
Santa Rosa 

Sonoma Valley Board of Trade, F. Mitcheltree, Sec’y, 
Sonoma 

Sonora Chamber of Commerce, Oscar F. Greeley, Sec’y 

Stanislaus County Board of Trade, E. P. Shafer, Secre- 
tary, Modesto 

State Board of Horticulture, J. J. Keegan, Secretary, 
Sacramento 

Stockton Chamber of Commerce, Colvin B. Brown, 
Secretary 

St. Helena Board of Trade, B. F. Kettlewell, Secretary 

Suisun Board of Trade, W. L. Griffith, Secretary 

Tucson Board of Trade, S. H. Hazzard. Secretary 

Tulare Board of Trade, M. C. Zumwalt, Secretary 

Vallejo Board of Trade, G. J. Campbell, Secretary 

Ventura Board of Trade, D. J. Reese, Secretary 

Visalia Board of Trade, D. E. Perkins, Secretary 

Watsonville Chamber of Commerce, A. W. Harbold, 
Secretary 

Woodland Chamber of Commerce, E. P. Huston, Sec’y 


Information Bureau Southern Pacific Company,.613 Market St., San Francisco 
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CALIFORNIA'S WONDER 














Tavern of Tamalpais Mt. Tamalpais Profile Rock Point Richmond Berkeley Oakland San Francisco Pacific Ocean 
(Elevation 2592 feet) Mt. Diablo Belvedere Double Bow Knot Golden Gate 


Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais Scenic Ry. 


About two hours’ ride from San Francisco 
Half a mile high 
OverlooKing San Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate 





The Grandest Mountain Railway Ride on Earth 


OUOER 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World’’ 














Homeseekers 








SUBDIVISIONS OF SOME OF THE RICHEST AND BEST 

WATERED LANDS OF CALIFORNIA ARE NOW BEING MADE. 

TEN, TWENTY AND FORTY-ACRE TRACTS ARE OFFERED 

AT SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES. RAILWAY LANDS IN TEXAS, 

NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA ARE ALSO IN 

THE MARKET. IF YOU ARE SEEKING A NEW HOME NOW 
iS THE TIME TO COME TO 


CALIFORNIA 


SEE AGENTS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. ABOUT !T 
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IN THE HEART OF THE 


GREAT PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The Lands of The Eastern Oregon Land Go, 


OCATED ON the eastern slopes of the Cascade Range and comprising an area of 
465,000 acres are lands which offer to the homeseeker a most wonderful variety of 
soils from which may be selected farming, grazing or timber lands; the latter have 
proven themselves to be among the most prolific of any section of the marvelously 
productive State of Oregon. 

A home can be secured in this beautiful country and easily made to pay for itself, as 
lands are offered to actual settlers, either on a direct purchase or ata rental witha privilege 
of purchase at a stipulated figure. These lands are located within a stretch of country ex- 
tending from the ¢ ty of The Dalles, Oregon, southeasterly to old Fort Boise on the Snake 
River. The boundary lines of the properties extend over a distance of three hundred and 
thirty miles in length by six milesin width. Their formation varies from the alluvial of 
the low lying bottom lands to the warm fertile deposits of the higher plains. There is in 
the entire area of these properties an abundance of water. 

Two trunk lines of railways—the Oregon Railway .& Navigation Company and the 
Oregon Short Line—reach the northern and eastern borders of the properties, while a 
branch line—the Columbian Southern Railway Company — has already been constructed 
through the center of the area for over one-quarter of its length with a projected extension 
which will bring every acre within but a few miles of its main line. 


A FEW OF THE FEATURES OF PRODUCTION 
Wheat yields from twenty to fifty-five bushels per acre. Rye 
Wheat and Cereals. yields from thirty to forty bushels per acre. Oats and barle y 
yield from thirty to sixty bushels per acre. Corn is raised with success in several sections. 


A FAILURE OF CROPS IS UNKNOWN 


Fruits Prolific crops of superior quality consisting of apples, pears, gooseberries, rasp- 
* berries, currants, plums and greengages can be produced without danger from any 
class of pests, and shipping facilities render the marketing of such crops easy and profitable. 


Vegetables. Root crops of all classes attain a superior size and are of fine flavor. 


Grazing These beautiful plains of Eastern Oregon produce a luxuriant bunch grass, 
* heavy and abundant, which, with the equable climate, renders stock and cattle 
raising profitable. Sheep and wool raising is especially profitable, while horses, cattle and 
hogs pay well, in fact, no class of cattle fails to yield large returns. The Company offers 
no less than 250,000 acres of magnificent well- watered grazing lands. 
Within the confines of the Company’s tract lie vast timber belts, re- 

Timber Lands. markable for their extent and character. Where the tract crosses the 
Blue Mountains are magnificent forests of yellow, black and white pine, with a sprinkling 
of tamarack, while in the canyons Canada fir grows in profusion. Many of these varieties 
produce trees exceeding seven fect in diameter and averaging one hundred feet in height. 
Much of these forest tracts lies untouched, but recently constructed railway lines render 
the cutting of timber and its transportation to market a most profitable investment. 
Several sawmills are already in operation, but there is work enough to keep many such 
plants in operation for years to come. ; ; 
Climate The climatic conditions are practically pe rfect for the maintenance of health 

* and the production of never-failing c Tops. The winters are short but cold and 
are followed by a spring which opens in February and brings balmy weather with sufficient 
moisture to render all classes of produc tion certain. The summers bring ample heat for 
the maturing ofallkinds of grain, and the year ends with an autumn perfect in its beauty, 
rendering the harvest time one in which the farmer does not have to fear the destruction 
of the fruits of his summer toil through the sudden coming of storms. No section of the 
United States is better fitted for the maintenance of health. Pulmonary diseases are un- 
known, while all classes of bronchial troubles readily yield to the influence of the salubri- 
ous mountain breezes. Long life isa certainty in Eastern Oregon if one exercises anything 
like good judgment. 

. regarding these magnificent tracts will be furnished with prompt attention. 
Information To investigate the possibilities of Eastern Oregon means to become inter- 
ested in this prolific section of our country, 

Address all communications to 
THE EASTERN OREGON LAND COMPANY 
COLUMBIAN BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
OR AGENT, EASTERN OREGON LAND COMPANY, THE DALLES, OREGON 
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MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY 





HREE 
HROUGH 
RAINS FOR 


EXAS 
RAVELERS 





VIA 
MISSOURI, KANSAS 
KATY LINE <x 
TEXAS RAILWAYT.. 
FROM 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 


and a comprehensive local service 
reaching all points in 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chair Cars. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 cents 


All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 








Oh Yes! C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 


The Katy Flyer JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
is the fast train to Texas Se Lente. Mo 
We don’t call it ‘‘ limited ’’ . , P 

















“KATY LINE” to tHe SOUTHWEST 4x> PACIFIC COAST 
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Southern Pacific Company — Division, General and Traveling Agents 


ALBANY, ORE. 


Rossi NRO css veinusiae'c ols via ss ais'<'e'sisiaisiesnic ia dle ere ate Agent 

ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
il Rue Chapelle de Grace 

RUD: PAUGE ...50.ccssccceees General European Agent 
ATLANTA, GA. 

BUA CO eros General Agent 

RG BEAN vescsesceessc Traveling Passenger Agent 

OR BS oS ae Traveling Passenger Agent 
BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 

Ww. V. MATLACK POM ee ciaimatan us caw sce Santen Agent 
mes hy MD.—209 E. German Street 

B.B RMNEEEES oo wiaid a sein 5:4 8sise sss siese'0aa¥a'ee® Agent 
BENSON, ARIZ. 

GEO. U. PEON os on. ws siciin aaa ane sara as wae sar Agent 


BOSTON, are Washington Street 


E. E. CURRIE egheitassaseaneine New England Agent 
a eee Clark Street 
W.G | Sears General Agent 
R. 5 WILLIAMS b ckisxGiseauneue City Passenger Agent 
D. M. Sai aie EehGna tones Traveling Passenger Agent 
B. H. BULZARD......... 0s Traveling Passenger Agent 
N. R. MEALALAIDAY ..0..5 00000 Traveling Passenger Agent 
BE Cee Chinese Passenger Agent 
CINCINNATI, O.—53 East Fourth Street 
H CONNOR Soin ssa neice Mp eae ieee General Agent 


. Traveling Passenger Agent 





W. H. 

sf as owe 
J. 

tT. 


W. HOLLY...... . Traveling Passenger Agent 

STANLEY Es Traveling Passenger Agent 

SS PRNNEEME 9 sis'e's sew siete Traveling Passenger Agent 

Bo OBE cs lose asin 5:4 siv'n'siaitie vices Passenger Agent 
CITY OF aexco 

BRO General Agent 


DENVER, COLO.~it13 17th Street 
W. K. McALL PRIS ACRE a. General Agent 
A.N. OLIVER. shane Passenger and Freight Agent 
DETROIT, MICH.—I26 Woodward Avenue 


G. G. br Suaka es sssaanaenbe eee General Agent 

i eo ee Traveling Passenger Agent 

A. A oo Kaeaeeee Traveling Passenger Agent 
BL PASO, TBX 

w. FAGAN... .Division Passenger and Freight Agent 


R. 
J. A. SPELLICY Passenger and Ticket Agent 
Sa CAL.—I902 Mariposa Street 
oa = XSON ..Division Passenger and Freight Agent 
Traveling Passenger Agent 


B. MAY 
GALVESTON, TEX. 
J.H | eee Division Passenger Agent 
GUAYMAS. SONORA 
J. A. NAUGLE. .Gen. Pass. Agt., Sonora Ry. (Limited) 
HAMBURG, GERMANY—6-8 Karlsburg 


Ne errr. General European Agent 
HANFORD, CAL. 
SS). ere rr cre cre Agent 
HAVANA, CUBA 
RG TD viccensnscccesecceccns General Agents 
HERMOSILLO, tenemos 
ee ics ce 4s ola sine kin eisieisiale we a waaielne® Agent 
HOUSTON," TEX. 
M. L. ROBBING 6 x. cccscovas General Passenger Agent 


THOS. F a Ass’t Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
JOHN ARD Passenger and Ticket Agent 

“ee cary, MO.—1000 Main Street 
H.G eee ca siswey cae acini sa General Agent 


Te te * panied Water Street 
UR 6 ey, General European Agent 
LONDON, AENG.— 
49 Leadenhall St., 18 Cockspur St. 
RUD. FALCK General European Agent 
a ANGELES, CAL.—261 South Spring St. 
G. A. PARKYNS, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. and Freight Agent 
N. LE ae City Passenger Agent 
. E. MONTAGUE.. .. Traveling Passenger Agent 
MARY6VILLE, CAL. 
R. F. WATSON 
MONTEREY, MEX. 
H. N. GIBSON 
NEW YORK, N. Y.— 
349 Broadway and | Battery Place 
EDWIN HAWLEY...... Asst. General Traffic Manager 


EE oh wy | Eastern Passenger Agent 

SEG oo © soe ane Eastern Freight Agent 
NBW as. LA. 

F. S. DECKER ....Assistant Gmae Passenger Agent 

LAR Oe City Passenger Agent 


OAKLAND. CAL. 
G. F, FORSYTH . 


468 Tenth Street 
. Division Pass. and Freight Agent 


OGDEN, UTAH 
C..A,. HENRY sitet ra iii es aalnsidaaieleee wae Ticket Agent 
W. H. Sn Ga Raaigd nicmis uisaaiseie cewleme Freight Agent 


preter hsidceatutscan Commercial Agent 


N. EEE Re ere ee gent 
PHILADELPHIA PA.—109 South Third isa 
AOR ERC C ERO) Sn ny ee gent 
A. M. LONGACRE........ Traveling Passenger Aaa 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
PORE in NE ERNE goose sh o/c ciate Giathivnin sacinle eaves’ Agent 
sah y ss PA.—1209 Park Building 
F, B. CH Reni iaic saree thas iiss General Agent 


Traveling Passenger Agent 
Traveling Passenger Agent 





3G. “TOYNBEE Traveling Passenger Agent 
POMONA, CAL. 

BM eae 6:5) 3 oases. sd wach aa wwenneeey Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

R. B. MILLER. . -Gen’! Pass Agent, Lines in Oregon 

H. E. LOUNSBURY......... Traveling Freight Agent 


J. P. JONES 
REDDING, CAL. 
A. TIN 


OE bien: Passenger Agent 
City Ticket Agent 


MINIS 2 G1 5a) 6' iain a Gian deeomiaalv iaewiate Agent 
REDLANDS, _ 
ei MMC PNMNMTEION sess o:5:5'6.6le.4 diciale sialeia 0195 ara iaiaisis eelave oc Agent 
RENO, NEV. 
E. H. os gb rg ..Division Pass. and Freight Agent 
RIVERSIDE, CAL 
EINE fs 3 dlasiwiocnacceccdoaccsad Commercial Agent 
eed OS sg NETH,—92 Wynhaven, S. S. 
UU =| Saree General European Agent 


SACRAMENTO, CAL 
ES... Division Passenger and Freight Agent 
BMS VRE RR aie eee ene ena? Agent 








SS PRON seccieesesscscces City Passenger Agent 
SALEM, ORE. 

WILLIAM MERRIMAN .....Freight and Ticket Agent 

Oe eee Depot Ticket Agent 


GALT LAKE. CITY UTAH—201 Main Street 
D. R. GRA General Agent 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


oD, FTEs oct. sncnecess Division Passenger Agent 
SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 
io $e ee eosccorrenc Agent 


SAN ek CAL.—90I1 Fifth Street 
at ths SAR Commercial Agent 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—613 Market Street 


(CR Ab 0 2) Sere General Agent 
MEE cigs 5 oA ie ee das icackeecinaecee Ticket Agent 
W. MCMURRAY..........- Agent Information Bureau 
ES se 5 ence City Passenger Agent 
A Sa Traveling Passenger Agent 
a) 8 re Traveling Passenger Agent 
Seo. ee Passenger Agent 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—16 South First Street 
PAUL SHOUP. -Division Passenger and Freight Agent 
BRO 1) Traveling Passenger Agent 

on Lue one CAL. 


GAN Luis. POTosi, MEX. 
EDO. SADA.. . Traveling Passenger and Freight Agent 

SANTA BARBARA CAL. 
Re sche kes ceveieesiniaa Commercial Agent 


eee de Lee ieninnsho(ose nal tas Agent 
SANTA MONICA, CAL. 
A. W. McPHERSON ERS COOPER ODO CLONE Agent 
sae teh WASH.—6I18 First Avenue 
E.E LLIS Re rere ee cee siais asiaisiaresie ait General Agent 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—9083 Olive Street 


Bp Wes I aids a's eecncee satcnwane General Agent 
A. S. BORGLUM ......... Traveling Passenger Agent 
eR LL go 3) ee Traveling Passenger Agent 


OO tae’ CAL. 
SORA O ROD EO CIOO DOC ROE EOC OC OTIC Agent 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—129 wee” Franklin Street 
NS 55.6.i seins se acaces New York State Agent 
TACOMA — Pacific Avenue 


ROBERT L esos aot seer stereos nian cian arate Agent 
bahay ay ARIZ 
M. BURKHALTER.. .Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 
TULARE, CAL. 
ee PND MEINE ie 0 aiid a's as aisiss 4 ajnine dais cide wnoeie Agent 
VISALIA, CAL. 
Ree eT ROING Gisi5:4. 5 x2'<.ssedceainaciiasaads Agent 


WASHINGTON, D. C., SII Penn. Ave. 


A. J. POSTON.. .General Agent, Sunset Excursions 
WOODLAND, CAL. 
PiU TMUR MMII is 5/ssa'w a a'6ia,aiois,isiasa s asiaie sain ev ascii Agent 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and information 
concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter or in 


person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific. 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 


Chicago. 
ps1 


In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 
Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND 





















vis OMAHA 452 NEW ORLEANS: 


ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO 


CIININAGH 


AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. 0. MARKHAM, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 
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TWO ELEGANT FIREPROOF HOTELS 
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THE ANGELUS oee'is, ‘oo THE KNUTSFORD 
LOS ANGELES SALT LAKE CITY 


G. S. HOLMES, PROPRIETOR 




















Westinghouse 


High Speed Brakes Quick Action Brakes 
The World’s Standard 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





DUCKS FROM DOOR-KNOBS. 


Some incubators promise everything in sight; either ducks from door-knobs, or 
chicks from china nest eggs, and a full grown bird ina week ortwo. The 


Mi INCUBATOR 
Ee 1879 e a Le ma won'tdothat. It's justa good 
incubator — made for hatch- 

ing eggsin the best possible way. It is made on scientific principles, of good 
honest material, by honest workmen. Consequently it will do all that a good 
incubator ought to do. We think our construction is a little better than any 
others; weare sure we take pains; we know we please the people. If you 
are looking for a machine that will hatch all the fertile eggs, y ou’ll be 
interested in THE PETALUMA. Our large illustrated catalogue is sent 

free upon request. WE PAY FREIGHT ANYWHERE IN UNITED STATES. 

WE MAKE A GOOD BROODER, TOO 


Petaluma Incubator Co., PETALUMA, CALIFORNIA 
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California oo @ 








City of dations, the 


San Jose 


Hotel 
Vendome 





The N the summit of Mt. Hamilton is the greatest astronomi- 
Lick cal observatory in the world. San Jose is the chief city 
of the Santa Clara Valley, one of the greatest fruit-grow- 

Observatory ing sections in the world and a garden of bloom the year round. 
The If you are traveling to San Jose, or through that delight- 
ful city to Mt. Hamilton, and require superior hotel accommo- 


HOTEL VENDOME 
Send for beautifully illustrated booklet on 


will please you. 
The Mt. Hamilton and Lick Observatory (free). 


GEO. P. SNELL, Manager 
San Jose, Cal. 











E.H. ROLLINS & SONS 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
335 PINE STREET 


MUNICIPAL RAILWAY ano CORPORATION 
BONDS 


SELECT CALIFORNIA SECURITIES FOR INVESTORS 


GEO. A. BATCHELDER, MANAGER 


THE 


JANNEY 


COUPLER 


THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
M.C. B. COUPLER 


Manufactured Exclasively by 


The McConway Torley Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 





SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


THE 


HEALTH RESORT 


OF THE 


CONTINENT 


WRITE FOR GENERAL 
INFORMATION AND IL- 
LUSTRATED PRIN“ED 
MATTER, ENCLOSING A 
6c. STAMP, TO THE 








CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 
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e Stearns Ranchos Co. 


LOCATED IN LOS ANGELES, ORANGE, RIVERSIDE AND SAN 
BERNARDINO COUNTIES, CALIFORNIA 


S THE SOLE OWNER of Eighty Thousand Acres of land lying in 
the best portion of the Santa Ana Valley in Los Angeles and Orange 
Counties, and Forty-five Thousand Acres adjoining Riverside, 
Colton, and South Riverside in San Bernardino and Riverside 
Counties. These lands are especially adapted for oranges, lemons, 

vines, walnuts, deciduous fruits of all varieties, corn, alfalfa, and other 
agricultural products. 

They have a reputation throughout our Southern Counties for their 
surpassing productiveness, for the ease and cheapness with which they 
can be cultivated, and for their accessibility by the several lines of railroads 
running through the property, the distance from Los Angeles to about the 
center of the lands being only a forty-minute ride over either of two lines 
of railroad, twenty trains a day each way, running between Los Angeles, 
Anaheim, Fullerton, and Santa Ana, across the property, while county 
toads are opened in all directions, Upon portionsof the Ranchos there are 
good schools, churches, etc., already established, making this altogether 
the most desirable property now for sale in any part of California. 

The fine tropical productions, such as the orange, lemon, olive, date, 
fig, etc., all flourish here in great perfection. 

The rich bottom lands yield inimense crops of corn, and large portions 
grow the finest crops of alfalfa and natural grasses, 

The mesa, or uplands, are of the finest quality, and admirably adapted 
to barley, oats, rye, wheat, flax, hemp, and the vine, as well as all the 
ordinary northern fruits. 

Every character of soil that is found in California can be duplicated in 
these lands, and every product grown in semi-tropics can be successfully 
raised here. Water is easily obtained from canals running through and 
across this property for irrigating nearly all the tillable lands except in the 
artesian belt. In this district water from flowing wells is used for irrigation. 

Large quantities of oil have been developed on portions of these lands 
in the La Habra valley, about twenty-five miles from Los Angeles, in what 
is called the Fullerton district. 

Flowing wells are obtained at a depth of from 50 to 300 feet, at a cost of 
from $100 to $500. 

There is considerable land that does not require irrigation, and will 
grow large crops of corn, alfalfa and vegetables without it, no matter how 
dry the season. These moist lands are the best for growing apples and 
pears, as well as feed for dairy stock. Ina word, the entire property is in 
a healthy, beautiful, genial and most fertile section, offering strong induce- 
ments to settlers, and rapidly filling up, and is for sale in tracts to suit 
purchasers at prices ranging from $20 to $75 per acre. The lands offered 
are virgin soil, and intending purchasers should consider the advantages 
of buying from this company, as its business is done through its accredited 
agent direct with the owners; hence, the prices named carry no commis- 
sions nor entail any expense to the buyer, but will be net and exact. You 
are guaranteed quick transactions and immediate possession. 

Terms: One-quarter cash, balance in one, two, and three years, with 
interest at eight per cent. per annum on deferred payments. Special 
terms given syndicates and colonists. 

Title: Mexican grants confirmed by United States patents. 

For further particulars communicate with agents, 


R. J. NORTHAM, LOS ANGELES W. J. HOLE, LA HABRA, or to 


THE STEARNS RANCHOS COMPANY 


324 PINE STREET, Room 19, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
E. W. HOPKINS, President C. A. GROW, Secretary and Treasurer 
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The Fast Trains 


are via the 





Union Pacific 














What is the use of wasting your time en route 
and your money on extra meals when it costs no 
more to travel in the finest trains on a perfectly bal- 
lasted road over a direct route? 

The thousands of tourists who visit California 
every year appreciate the fact that the accommodations 
on the Union Pacific Ordinary (or Tourist) cars are 
equally as good as the Pullman Palace Sleepers, and 
are sold at half the price. There is a difference be- 
tween the first-class and second-class passage in rail- 
road and sleeping car fares of nearly seventeen dollars 
per passenger to California or Oregon. This sum can 
be saved by traveling in Union Pacific Ordinary Cars. 

As less time is consumed on the Union Pacific 
in making the trip to and from the Pacific Coast, 
there are fewer incidental expenses en route. The 
Union Pacific runs Pullman Ordinary Sleepers every 
day. These cars westbound are personally con- 
ducted every Tuesday and Thursday from Chicago, 
and every Wednesday and Friday fram Omaha. 
Eastbound, every Tuesday and Thursday from Los 
Angeles and every Wednesday and Friday from San 
Francisco. 

For time tables, pamphlets, descriptive of the 
territory traversed apply to nearest agent or address 

E. L. Lomax, G. P. & T. A., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
















































American Steel & Wire Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


American Steel Wire Drilling Line 





American Steel Wire Pumping Line 





American Steel Wire Tubing Line 





American Steel Wire Sand Line 





Swan Automatic Drilling Swivel 





GEO. fl. ISMON 


Pacific Coast Sales Agent 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 


6 AND 10 PINE STREET 





FACTORY 


3352 BAY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


LONG DISTANCE TELCPHONE 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE NO. 10 











AGENCIES 


Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon 
B. W. SMITH, Sales Agent i. R. ELDREDGE, Sales Agent 


Seattle, Washington Spokane, Washington 
O. D. COLVIN, Sales Agent M. K. Lott, Sales Agent 
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THE CELEBRATED 


“Cannon BaLL” 


RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS ano EL PASO 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 





NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 


TEXAS 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS—FREE 


E. P. TURNER 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
DALLAS, TEXAS 








The New York State 
SPECIAL 


A SWELL NEW TRAIN 


Lv. CHICAGO daily 5:30 p.m. 
Ar. BUFFALO ‘“* 7:50 a.m. 
Ar.NEW YORK “ 8:45p.m. 
Ar. BOSTON ex.Sun. 11:30 p.m. 
With the finest equipment of 
buffet-library, sleeping and 
dining cars 

All trains arrive at and depart 
from Grand Central Station, 
42d St.and 4th Av., New York, 
the only railroad station in the 
city, and at the New South 
Station, Boston 


0. W. RUGGLES 
Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agent 



















CHICAGO 










































THE RECOGNIZED......0.0008 





HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


ARMY, NAVY 
“ TOURISTS 























Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. 


If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 


San Francisco 


stor at THE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 
Geo. K. Hooper, Manager 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 


rooms by mail 








CALIFORNIA 
HOMES 


Rich, DEEP, FRUIT AND VINE LAND IN 
SANTA CLARA VALLEY, NEAR DEPOT—MAIN 
Line. CERTAIN ABUNDANT Crops. REDUCED 
TO $100 PER AcRE ON 8 YEARS’ TIME. NO 
PAYMENT REQUIRED FROM THOSE WHO 

PLANT. I1’s WORTH YouR WHILE TO SEND 

FOR CATALOCUE OF SAN MARTIN RANCH. 


¢ Wooster, Whitton& ¢ 
'@ $ 
%, Montgomery 
Ytey oo 
ST. San FRANCIS 





Earliest orange land in Cali- 
fornia. Water supplied by 
electric power. Crop is all 
shipped for the holiday mar- 
ket. Enormous profits from 
bearing orchards. 


Correspond with 


Mt. Whitney Power Co. 


Visalia, California 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


OGDEN 
EAST BOUND. 


No. 2. OVERLAND LIMITED—Daily—Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Dinin ‘Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dinin 
Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Denver an 
Omaha. 

Wide Vestibule Parlor Car San Francisco to Sac- 
ramento. 


No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS — Daily — Wide 
Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha; also San Fran- 
cisco to Denver, via Grand Junction 

Tourist car San Francisco to Kansas City, via 
Cheyenne and Denver. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally conducted 


SUNDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

TUESDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

TUESDAYS, San Francisco to Chicago, via Salt Lake, 
Pueblo and Kansas City. 

TUESDAYS, San Francisco to Minneapolis, via Pueblo 
and Kansas City. 

WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los 
Angeles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento to Minneapolis (from 
Los Angeles), via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los 
Angeles), via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

THURSDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

THURSDAYS, San Francisco to St. Louis, via Salt 
Lake, Denver and Kansas City. 

FRIDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los Angeles), 
via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

FRIDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los Angeles), 
via Salt Lake, Pueblo and Kansas City. 

SATURDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Pueblo and Omaha. 


No.6 ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Daily—Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
and Dining Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

Wide Vestibuled Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to St. Louis, via Pueblo and Kansas 
City. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to Ogden. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver, 
via Salt Lake. 


SUNSET 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO— EAST BOUND. 


No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS — Daily — Buf- 

fet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to 

Los Angeles. Drawing Room Sleeping Car Bakers- 

field to Los Angeles: Tourist Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Los Angeles. 

o. 26. THE OWL _ LIMITED — Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Pullman Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Bakersfield; Composite Buffet Car, 
Compartment Car and Pullman Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Los Angeles; Dining Car San Fran- 
cisco to Fresno, and Mojave to Los Angeles; Free 
Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to Fresno. 


SHASTA 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 


No. Js. OREGON EXPRESS — Daily — Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland 

and Sacramento to Portland. 
Dining Car between San Francisco and Roseburg. 

No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 

WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco 

to St. Paul, via Portland and Tacoma. 


ROUTE 
WEST BOUND. 


No. J. OVERLAND LIMITED—Daily—Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 
Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dinin 
Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha an 
Denver. 
Wide Vestibule Parlor Car Sacramento to San 
Francisco. 

No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily — Wide Vesti- 
bule Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Wide Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha onl Cheyenne. 
Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 

TUESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Minneapolis to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from pee to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City and Pueblo. 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Ogden. 

No. 5. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily — Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne; 
also via Omaha and Denver. 

Vestibuled Standard Sleeping Car St. Louis to 
San Francisco, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden toSan Francisco 

Tourist car Kansas City to San Francisco, via 
Denver and Cheyenne. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco, 
via Grand Junction. 

Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 

MONDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Denver and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Chicagoto Los Angeles, via »maha, 
Pueblo and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Minneapolis to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City and Colorado Springs. 

WEDNESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Denver and Ogden. 

WEDNESDAYS from St. Louis to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City, Denver and Ogden. 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 

SATURDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 


ROUTE 
TO SAN FRANCISCO—WEST BOUND. 


No. 7. SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Los Angeles 
to San Francisco; also Bakersfield to San Francisco 
and Fresno to San Francisco. Tourist Sleeping 
Car Los Angeles to San Francisco. 


No. 25. THE OWL_LIMITED— Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Composite Buffet Car, Com- 
partment Car and Pullman Sleeping Car Los An- 
geles to San Francisco; Free Reclining Chair Car 
Fresno to San Francisco. Dining Car Los Angeles 
and Mojave, and Fresno and San Francisco. 


ROUTE 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 


No. is. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS — Daily—Draw- 
g Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
“Fourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 

also Portland to Sacramento. 
Dining Car between Roseburg and San Francisco 
Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Paul WEDNES- 
DAYS to San Francisco, via Tacoma and Portland. 
No. Il. SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 


via 


via 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


COAST LINE 


SOUTH BOUND. 
No. 2. COAST LINE LIMITED — Daily — Parlor 
Car, Free Reclining Chair Car, Smoking Car and 
Dining Car San Francisco to Los Angeles. 


No. 10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Daily — 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco 

to Los Angeles; also San Francisco to New Orleans. 

" Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to El 
aso. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted. 
SUNDAYS, San Francisco to New Orleans. 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, San 
Francisco to Washington, D. C., via New Orleans. 

TUESDAYS, San Francisco to Chicago, via New Or- 
leans; also to St. Louis, via El] Paso, Flatonia and 
Waco. 

WEDNESDAYS, San Francisco to Chicago, via El 
Paso, Fort Worth and Kansas City. 

THURSDAYS, San Francisco to Cincinnati, via New 
Orleans. 

Also San Francisco to Chicago via Fort Worth 

and St. Louis. 

SATURDAYS, San Francisco to Minneapolis, via Fla- 
tonia and Kansas City. 


NORTH BOUND. 
No. I. COAST LINE LIMITED — Daily — Parlor 
Car, Free Reclining Chair Car, Smoking Car and 
Dining Car Los Angeles to San Francisco. 


No. 89. SUNSET EXPRESS— Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to San Fran- 
cisco; also Los Angeles to San Francisco. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars El] Paso to San 
Francisco. 
Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted. 
TO SAN FRANCISCO 
From New Orleans SUNDAYS to San Francisco. 


From Cincinnati FRIDAYS; from New Orleans 
SATURDAYS. 
From Washington, D. C., MONDAYS, WEDNES- 


DAYS and FRIDAYS; from New Orleans WED- 
NESDAYS, FRIDAYS and SUNDAYS. 

From Chicago, WEDNESDAYS; from New Orleans 
THURSDAYS. 

From St. Louis Bare ta Flatonia THURSDAYS, 
and E] Paso FRIDAY 
From — TUESDAYS: from El Paso SATUR- 

DA 
From Chicago WEDNESDAYS, and E! Paso SATUR- 
DA 


From Sineasolie SATURDAYS; ace TUES- 
DAYS, and El Paso WEDNESDAY 





Sixty Bushels of Corn per Acre 








CALIFORNIA is not a Corn State, but there are a few favored places in it where the 
best of corn is being raised. One of these places is the 


Laguna de Tache Grant 2.fssmeees eines Counties in the center of the State 


eastern farmer, as well as all the California Fruits. 


It is being sold in ten-acre tracts or larger at 


$35.00 to $50. 00 per acre including perpetual water right under which water for irrigation is 
furnished at an annual cost of 62% cents per acre. 


If you want to buy a good piece of land be sure to look over 


the Laguna. 


Descriptive printed matter free. 


‘Call on or address: Nares & Saunders, Laton, Fresno County, California 





CHAS. W. MACKEY, PRFSIDENT 
JAS. W. ROWLAND, vice-PRESIDENT 


CHAS MILLER, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
W. J. BLEAKLEY, TREASURER 


ROBT. McCALMONT, SECRETARY 
W. B. CORINTH, GENERAL SUPT 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 


HIGH GRADE OPEN HEARTH 
STEEL CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
UP TO 60,000 POUNDS 


LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M.C.B.) STEEL COUPLER 


THIS HAS STOOD A PULLING TEST OF 181,000 POUNDS AND THE 
LOCKING DEVICE REMAINED UNAFFECTED 


THE.... 


Principal Office: FRANKLIN, PA. 


New York Office: 253 BROADWAY 
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TH /TOT/PRING 


C 


Elevation, 2700 feet. 
Twenty miles from Ager 
on the Cal. & O. route. 
Hunting, fishing and 
scenery unsurpassed 
Hot, swimming, steam, 
sulphur and mud baths. 
Open all the year. 
Further particulars upon 
application, 


EDSON BROS. 


Proprietors 


Beswick, Siskiyou Co. 
California 
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ENCIRCLE THE BAY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Weekly Trips for Pleasure Seekers 
Around the Shores of this Picturesque Bay 


ALL IN ONE DAY 


The Route is by Steamer to Oakland and thence in Observation Chair 

Cars through the Orchards of Santa Clara Valley, in sight of LICK 

OBSERVATORY and including a visit to STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
and an Automobile Trip about San Jose, the Garden City 


Details furnished by Agents of ( 


C 
(CG 
Southern Pacific Company )) 
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To camtersts $25.00 


Special Railroad Rates 
during March and April 





$25.00 from Missouri River—Houston 
$30.00 from Memphis — New Orleans 
$30.00 from St. Louis — Cairo 
$33.00 from Chicago 


to go into effect on MARCH I, 1902, and to be 
open TO ALL EVERY DAY until APRIL 30, 1902 
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Chance for All to See 


The Great West 


3} CALIFORNIA 


eans of these 
Q Special Colonist Rates 








Apply to nearest Agent of 


« SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


) for full details 
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